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PREFACE 


This  report  covers  the  progress  in  research  for  the  period  May  1,  1995  to  Feb  28, 

1999,  and  was  carried  out  under  the  contract  DAAH  04-95-1-0179.  The  following 

information  is  with  regard  to  publications,  presentations,  and  theses  completed  during  this 

period. 
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Power,  vol.  15,  No.  2,  pp.  334-344,  March- April,  1999 

2.  Xiao,  X.,  McCarter,  A.,  and  Lakshminarayana,  B.,  2000,  “Tip  clearance  Effects  in  a 
Turbine  Rotor,  Part  I:  Pressure  and  Loss  Fields,”  ASME  2000-GT-0476,  accepted  for 
publication  in  ASME  Journal  of  Turbomachinery 
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II 


ABSTRACT  OF  THE  PROPOSED  PROGRAM 


The  main  focus  of  the  proposed  research  program  is  to  carry  out  a  systematic 
study  of  the  tip  clearance  flow  fields  and  methods  of  desensitizing  their  effects  in 
turbines.  The  objective  is  to  understand  the  flow  physics;  origin,  nature  and  effects  of 
leakage  flow  and  their  dependency  on  blade  and  flow  geometry  and  then  carry  out  an 
investigation  to  minimize  their  effects  through  flow  control  and  design.  The  investigation 
will  be  carried  out  in  the  Axial  Flow  Turbine  Facility  at  The  Pennsylvania  State 
University.  The  diameter  of  the  facility  is  91.4  cm  and  it  has  23  nozzle  and  29  rotor 
blades  followed  by  outlet  guide  vanes.  The  blades  and  vanes  were  designed  by  the 
General  Electric  Aircraft  Engine  group  to  simulate  the  flow  in  modem  HP  turbines.  The 
flow  field  will  be  measured  using  a  miniature  (1  mm)  five-hole  probe  or  a  three-sensor 
hot-wire  probe,  and  a  laser  doppler  velocimeter.  Measurements  include  static  pressure  on 
blades  and  endwall,  stagnation  pressure  and  three  components  of  velocity,  turbulence 
intensity  and  stresses  at  various  radial,  tangential  (one  passage),  and  axial  locations  inside 
and  at  the  exit  of  the  rotor  passage  in  the  tip  clearance  region.  A  rotating  probe  traversing 
mechanism  will  be  used  to  acquire  the  data  in  the  relative  frame  of  reference.  A  three- 
channel  laser  doppler  velocimeter  will  also  be  used  to  acquire  the  flow  data  and 
compliment  the  results  from  the  three-sensor  hot-wire  or  the  miniature  (1  mm)  five-hole 
probe.  The  data  will  be  correlated  and  synthesized  with  several  analytical  approaches 
presently  used  and  the  cascade  (with  simulated  tip  clearance)  data  available.  In  addition, 
an  existing  three-dimensional  Navier-Stokes  code,  which  includes  various  higher  order 
turbulence  models,  will  be  used  to  validate  the  code,  carry  out  additional  simulation  such 
as  the  effect  of  blade  and  tip  geometry  and  flow  control  devices.  The  code  has 
compressible  flow  formulation;  and  hence,  the  high  temperature  and  high  speed  effects 
will  be  simulated  using  this  code.  In  the  second  phase  of  the  program,  an  attempt  will  be 
made  to  reduce  the  effect  of  leakage  flow  through  flow  control  and  desensitization. 
Several  approaches,  including  the  tip  slots,  will  be  discussed  with  industry  personnel 
before  deciding  on  the  final  approach.  Close  collaboration  will  be  maintained  with  their 
industrial  turbine  group  during  this  investigation.  These  investigations  will  be  carried  out 
using  an  integrated  experimental  and  computational  program. 
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ABSTRACT  OF  THE  FINAL  REPORT 


An  integrated  experimental  and  computational  investigation  was  carried  for  the 
proposed  research  project  to  derive  the  flow  field  information  at  various  axial  and  radial 
locations  from  the  leading  to  the  trailing  edge  in  the  tip  clearance  region  of  the  rotor.  The 
static  pressure  on  the  blade  surfaces  and  on  the  casing  wall  was  measured  to  derive  the 
trajectory  of  the  leakage  vortex  and  the  horseshoe  vortex.  The  numerical  investigation  of 
the  flow  field  is  based  on  the  utilization  of  the  Navier-Stokes  solver.  The  experiment  is 
carried  out  in  the  Axial  Flow  Turbine  Research  Facility  (AFTRF)  at  the  Pennsylvania 
State  University. 

The  following  measurements  were  completed: 

1 .  Static  pressure  measurement  on  the  blade  surfaces  from  tip  to  hub,  including  hub 
surface.  This  brings  the  total  number  of  static  pressure  taps  on  the  rotor  blade 
(hub-to-tip)  to  1 1  x  22  (radial,  chordwise)  locations.  Four  group  static  pressure 
data  was  acquired  separately  along  the  11  radial  stations  at  100%,  94%,  83%  and 
60%  design  rotating  speed.  A  comparison  of  the  design  data  and  the  correspond¬ 
ing  CFD  predictions  shows  good  agreement.  And  the  transient  pressure  measure¬ 
ment  on  the  casing  wall  from  the  leading  edge  to  the  downstream  using  semicon¬ 
ductor  Kulite  probe. 

2.  Laser  Doppler  measurements  at  20%,  30%,  40%,  500/o,  60%,  70%,  80%,  90%, 
and  101%  of  chord,  at  approximately  8  radial  locations.  This  represents  a  meas¬ 
urement  matrix  of  about  3,600  grids  inside  the  turbine  facility  in  the  tip  clearance 
region.  The  data  includes  the  axial,  tangential,  and  radial  velocities,  and  the  six 
stress  correlations. 

3.  Rotating  five-hole  probe  measurement  to  derive  the  losses.  This  has  provided  in¬ 
formation  on  the  stagnation  pressure  losses  and  static  pressure  characteristics  in 
the  tip  clearance  region,  both  inside  the  passage  and  downstream  of  the  rotor. 

4.  Comprehensive  numerical  investigation  was  carried  out  using  a  steady  state 
Navier-Stokes  solver  with  optimized  artificial  dissipation,  as  well  as  a  large  num¬ 
ber  of  grid  points.  This  has  provided  valuable  information  on  the  physics  of  the 
leakage  flow  as  well  as  the  structure  of  the  leakage  vortex. 

The  data  provided  here  indicates  that  the  tip  leakage  flow  originates  at  approxi¬ 
mately  50%  of  the  chord  and  is  confined  to  the  tip  clearance  region  due  to  the  relative 
motion  between  the  blade  and  the  wall,  as  well  as  the  secondary  flow  in  the  tip  region. 
Both  of  these  effects  are  responsible  for  keeping  the  tip  vortex  closer  to  the  suction  sur¬ 
face  comer  of  the  tip.  The  vortex  is  very  confined  and  very  strong.  The  losses  due  to  the 
secondary  flow  dominate  compared  due  to  the  losses  due  to  the  leakage  flow.  The  leakage 
flow  losses  are  high,  but  are  confined  to  an  extremely  small  region  near  the  tip  of  the 
suction  surface  as  opposed  to  the  secondary  flow,  which  tends  to  increase  the  losses 
spread  over  a  substantial  portion  of  the  passage.  The  casing  pressure  shows  the  presence 
of  the  scraping  vortex,  which  originates  near  the  leading  edge,  as  well  as  the  trajectory  of 
the  leakage  vortex,  which  originates  approximately  at  50%  of  the  passage.  Therefore,  the 
information  provided  here  is  substantially  different  from  that  derived  on  the  basis  of  cas¬ 
cades  testing.  To  some  extent,  it  invalidates  the  cascade  data  that  has  been  prevalent  hith- 


IV 


erto.  This  is  the  first  set  of  data  taken  in  a  rotating  turbine  rig,  and  it  seems  to  indicate  that 
the  modeling  and  the  effects  are  quite  different  in  the  turbine  rotor  where  the  influence  of 
the  relative  motion  between  the  blade  and  the  wall,  as  well  as  the  influence  of  the  secon¬ 
dary  flow,  have  to  be  considered  in  modeling  this  flow.  Most  of  the  leakage  losses  are 
due  to  the  mixing  of  the  tip  leakage  vortex  downstream  of  the  trailing  edge. 

Numerical  investigation  of  the  flow  field  in  the  Penn  State  rotor  based  on  the 
utilization  of  the  Navier-Stokes  solver  has  been  carried  out  to  gain  a  better  understanding 
of  the  secondary  and  the  tip  leakage  flow  development.  Pressure  gradient  across  the  blade 
tip  clearance  results  in  the  development  of  the  jet-like  tip  clearance  flow.  Its  interaction 
with  the  main  stream  leads  to  the  development  of  the  tip  vortex  and  modification  of  the 
casing  secondary  flow  and  vortex.  The  vortex  interaction  and  mixing  result  in  additional 
losses.  One  of  the  objectives  of  this  simulation  was  to  identify  features  affecting  the  de¬ 
velopment  of  secondary  and  tip  leakage  vortices,  as  well  as  sources  of  secondary  flow 
losses.  Analysis  of  the  leakage  flow  development  shows  that  the  relative  motion  of  the 
blade  and  the  casing  wall  reduces  the  propagation  of  the  leakage  flow  into  the  main 
stream.  The  tip  leakage  vortex  is  confined  to  the  suction  surface  comer  of  the  casing. 
Most  of  the  leakage  losses  is  due  to  the  mixing  of  the  tip  leakage  vortex  downstream  of 
the  trailing  edge. 
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Static  pressure  coefficient 
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Turbulent  kinetic  energy,  wave  number 

Static  pressure  on  rotor  surface 

Turbulent  kinetic  energy  production 
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Production  rate  of  Reynolds  stress 

Experimentally  measured  pressure 

Stagnation  pressure 
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1.  INTRODUCTION 


A  tip  clearance  exists  in  all  turbomachinery  rotors  for  mechanical  reasons.  In  modern 
high-pressure  turbines,  unshrouded  tip  design  is  beneficial  due  to  structural  reasons. 
Leakage  flow  occurs  through  the  tip  clearance  gaps  driven  by  the  pressure  difference  that 
exists  across  the  blade  tip.  Although  the  leakage  mass  flow  may  be  insignificant  when 
compared  with  the  main  stream,  this  leakage  flow  has  major  effects  on  the  turbine 
efficiency.  Once  the  tip  clearance  is  larger  than  about  1%  of  the  blade  height,  the 
efficiency  usually  drops  by  about  1.5%  for  every  1%  increase  of  the  blade  height  in  tip 
clearance.  Schaub,  et  al.  (1993)  have  reported  that  up  to  45%  of  the  losses  in  a  rotor  and 
30%  of  the  losses  in  a  stage  can  be  attributed  to  the  tip  leakage  flow  in  a  modern,  high 
performance,  high  pressure  turbine  stage.  This  is  particularly  applicable  to  smaller  sized 
turbines.  With  increased  size,  the  percentage  of  losses  may  be  somewhat  lower,  but  is 
still  a  dominant  effect.  In  addition,  the  tip  leakage  also  changes  the  lift  of  the  blade  due  to 
the  unloading  in  the  tip  region;  and  decreases  the  pressure  and  temperature  drop  across  a 
stage,  which  represent  a  deterioration  in  performance.  This  modifies  outlet  angles,  and 
introduces  radial  flows.  This  results  in  three-dimensionality  and  off-design  conditions 
downstream  of  the  blade  row.  The  modified  outlet  angles  results  in  a  less  work  output. 
Transverse  and  radial  flows  result  in  an  intense  mixing,  high  turbulence  production,  and 
losses  in  this  region. 

Furthermore,  the  heat  transfer  near  the  tip  clearance  region  of  the  blade  and  the 
casing  is  affected  by  the  leakage  flow.  The  most  difficult  zone  to  be  cooled  in  an 
unshrouded  axial  flow  turbine  rotor  is  the  area  located  near  the  tip  corner  on  the  pressure 
surface.  This  creates  a  barrier  in  improving  turbine  performance  through  higher  inlet  gas 
temperatures.  The  leakage  flow  and  its  vortex  cause  flow  unsteadiness,  structure 
vibration,  flutter,  and  noise  in  the  following  rows  which  may  result  in  a  shortened  engine 
life.  Evidently,  it  is  extremely  important  to  understand  the  physics  and  effects  of  the  tip 
leakage.  The  trend  towards  higher  loading,  higher  temperature,  and  lower  aspect  ratio 
intensifies  the  importance  of  tip  leakage  flow  for  turbine  designers.  But,  unfortunately, 
the  flow  field  in  the  rotor  tip  region  remains  one  of  the  least  understood  phenomena  due 
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to  complexities  of  the  flow  physics,  the  measurement  system  needed,  and  the  operational 
rotating  turbine  facilities. 


2.  LITERATURE  REVIEW 


The  complexity  of  the  leakage  flow  physics  is  governed  by  numerous  geometry  and 
flow  variables.  Height  of  the  tip  clearance,  blade  thickness,  blade  turning  angle,  space- 
chord  ratio,  shape  of  the  blade,  and  end  wall  near  the  tip  are  all  important  geometrical 
parameters.  Aerodynamic  parameters  involves  blade  speed,  blade  pressure  distributions, 
Mach  number,  Reynolds  number,  inlet  boundary  layer  thickness,  inlet  vorticity 
distribution,  unsteadiness,  and  possible  shock  wave  occurrence  in  the  gap  flow. 

Much  of  the  present  knowledge  of  the  flow  field  in  the  tip  clearance  region  is  based 
on  simplified  analysis  and  testing  of  compressors  and  turbine  cascades.  For  example, 
Dean  (1954),  Lakshminarayana  and  Horlock  (1967),  Lakshminarayana  (1970),  Storer  and 
Cumpsty  (1991)  among  others  have  reported  detailed  structure  of  flow  in  a  compressor 
cascade  with  simulated  tip  clearance.  Lakshminarayana  et  al.  (1982,  1983,  1984,  1995), 
Pandya  and  Lakshminarayana  (1983),  Inoue  and  Kuroumaru  (1984,  1986,  1988),  Hunter 
and  Cumpsty  (1982),  Schmidt  et  al.  (1987),  and  Stauter  (1992)  have  provided  detail  data 
in  the  tip  clearance  region  of  compressor  rotors.  These  investigations  reveal  that  the  tip 
clearance  effects  in  a  rotor  are  substantially  different  from  those  in  a  cascade.  The 
presence  of  the  blade  motion,  secondary  flow,  unsteady  flow,  and  blade  boundary  layers 
from  upstream  blade  row  substantially  alters  the  structure,  losses,  and  three- 
dimensionality  induced  by  the  tip  clearance. 

The  tip  clearance  flow  field  in  a  turbine  is  much  more  complex  than  that  in 
compressors  due  to  higher  loading  coefficient,  higher  turning  angles,  thicker  blading, 
larger  leakage  velocities,  high  temperatures,  etc.,  but  much  less  attention  is  paid  to  the 
investigation  in  turbines  than  that  in  compressors.  Until  today,  most  of  the  work  done  in 
turbines  focuses  on  linear  cascades  without  any  blade  motion.  Bindon  (1987,  1990), 
Dishast  and  Moore  (1989),  Moore  et  al.  (1989),  Graham  (1986),  Moore  and  Tilton 
(1988),  Yaras  and  Sjolander  (1988,  1990,  1991),  Yamamoto  et  al.  (1982,  1987a,  1987b, 
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1988),  Wadia  and  Booth  (1982),  Booth  et  al.  (1985)  and  others  have  provided  detailed 
information  on  the  flow  field  at  the  exit  of  turbine  cascades.  The  presence  of  the 
secondary  and  leakage  vortex,  and  the  location  and  strength  have  been  measured.  The 
flow  field  is  dominated  by  the  vortices.  Its  effects  downstream  on  outlet  angles,  losses, 
and  span  wise  and  cross  flows  is  found  to  be  substantial.  It  is  believed  that  the  decay  of 
the  leakage  vortex,  formed  by  the  mixing  of  the  leakage  flow  with  the  main  stream  and 
blade  boundary  layer,  accounts  for  the  majority  of  this  loss,  and  about  20%  of  span  from 
tip  is  influenced  by  the  tip  clearance.  The  magnitude  of  these  effects  depends  on  the  tip 
clearance  height,  blade  thickness,  inlet  flow  angle,  Reynolds  number,  and  Mach  number. 

Very  little  information  is  available  in  the  open  literature  on  tip  leakage  flow  in  rotors. 
In  a  rotor,  the  effects  of  the  relative  motion  between  the  blade  and  the  end  wall  remains 
unknown.  It  may  tend  to  reduce  the  leakage  flow  in  a  turbine  due  to  opposing  relative 
motion  between  casing  and  blades,  but  no  data  has  been  acquired  to  confirm  this.  In 
addition,  the  radial  flow  is  also  very  strong  in  the  tip  region  of  a  turbine  rotor.  It  results  in 
substantially  different  leakage  flow  and  vortex  structure  in  a  turbine  rotor  as  compared  to 
a  cascade.  The  radial  flow  inside  the  blade  boundary  layer,  due  to  centrifugal  and  coriolis 
forces,  tends  to  energize  the  tip  leakage  flow.  The  wall  boundary  layers  and  turbulence 
intensities  are  much  different  in  the  tip  clearance  region  compared  to  a  cascade.  Hence,  it 
is  anticipated  that  leakage  flows  and  vortices  in  a  rotor  will  be  substantially  different 
from  those  in  a  cascade.  Although  tip  leakage  vortex  has  been  observed  in  turbine 
cascades,  but  it  may  not  have  a  chance  to  roll  up  into  a  discrete  vortex  in  a  turbine  rotor. 
Recent  investigations  in  a  compressor  rotor  (Lakshminarayana  et  al.,  1995  and  Stauter, 
1992)  suggest  that  the  leakage  flow  diffuses  before  it  has  had  a  chance  to  roll  up  into  a 
discrete  vortex.  In  summary,  there  has  been  no  systematic  investigation  of  tip  clearance 
effects  in  turbine  rotors,  and  this  is  the  objective  of  the  proposed  research. 
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3.  OBJECTIVE  OF  THE  RESEARCH 


The  objectives  of  the  present  research  program  are  as  follows: 

A.  To  investigate  the  flow  physics  and  effects  of  the  tip  leakage.  The  emphasis  is  on  the 
flow  field  inside  the  rotor  passage  and  the  pressure  distribution  of  the  rotor  blade 
surface.  No  attempt  will  be  made  to  obtain  the  flow  field  inside  the  tip  gap  of  the 
rotor.  The  reason  for  this  emphasis  lies  in  two  aspects.  The  first  reason  is  because 
most  of  losses  come  from  the  interaction  between  the  tip  leakage  flow  and  the  main 
stream.  The  second  is  because  the  height  of  the  tip  gap  is  extremely  small  (0.75  mm) 
in  the  Penn  State  research  turbine  rotor  and  the  turbine  configurations  used  in 
industry.  The  pressure  distribution  on  the  blade  surface  is  directly  related  to  the 
turbine  blade  loading. 

B.  To  explore  some  basic  ideas  for  desensitizing  the  effects  of  the  tip  clearance  in  order 
to  increase  the  performance  of  a  turbine  stage.  One  of  these  methods  is  to  induce  a  jet 
to  impede  the  formation  of  the  tip  clearance  vortex  in  order  to  decrease  the  loss  due  to 
the  interaction  between  the  tip  leakage  vortex  and  the  main  stream  flow. 


4.  EXPERIMENTAL  FACILITY  AND  INSTRUMENTATION  DESCRIPTION 
4.1  Experimental  Facility  Description 

The  Axial  Flow  Turbine  Research  Facility  (AFTRF)  of  the  Pennsylvania  State 
University  is  an  open  circuit  turbine  research  rig  with  91.4  cm  in  diameter,  a  hub-to-tip 
radius  ratio  of  0.73,  and  one  advanced  blading  stage  (Figure  4.1).  In  general,  it  consists  of  a 
bellmouth  inlet,  a  turbulence  generating  grid,  a  test  segment  with  two  rows  of  23  nozzle 
guide  vanes  and  29  rotor  blades,  an  acoustic  absorber  to  decrease  noise,  and  a  variable 
through  flow  propeller  consisting  of  two  auxiliary,  adjustable  pitch,  axial  flow  fans  with  an 
aerodynamically  designed  throttle.  To  filter  the  air  flowing  into  the  AFTRF,  an  enclosure 
cover  with  wire  mesh  and  a  thin  layer  of  rubber  foam  is  installed  around  the  bellmouth  inlet. 

The  two  fans  in  series  provide  a  mass  flow  of  10  m3  per  second  with  a  pressure  rise 
of  74.7  mm  Hg  (40  “  of  water)  under  nominal  operation  conditions.  The  power  generated  by 
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the  experimental  turbine  rotor  assembly  is  absorbed  using  an  eddy-current  brake,  which  is 
capable  of  absorbing  up  to  60.6  KW  (90  Hp).  With  the  help  of  a  dynamic  control  system, 
the  speed  of  the  rotor  can  be  varied  from  175  to  1695  rpm  while  rpm  deviation  within  +/-  1 
rpm  and  normal  fluctuations  in  line  voltage,  and  a  closed  loop  chilled  water  cooling  system 
is  selected  to  cool  this  eddy  current  brake. 

The  configurations  of  the  vane  and  blade  are  designed  by  the  GE  Aircraft  designers 
and  represent  the  features  of  a  current  or  near-future  HP  turbine  stage  (Fig.  4.3).  The  peak 
total-to-total  isentropic  efficiency  is  89.3%  at  a  rotational  speed  of  1300  rpm.  At  this  peak 
efficiency  point,  the  total  pressure  and  temperature  ratios  are  P03  /P01  =  0.928  and  T03  /T01  = 
0.981  (For  more  details,  see  Lakshminarayana  et  al.,  1996).  The  experiment  was  conducted 
at  a  corrected  rotational  speed  of  1300  rpm  and  a  mass  flow  rate  (m  )  of  10.53  kg/sec. 
Design  features  of  the  AFTRF  are  shown  in  Table  4.1. 

On  the  blade  surfaces  of  the  suction  side  and  pressure  side  and  the  hub  surface  of  the 
rotor,  nearly  500  static  pressure  holes  are  drilled  at  carefully  selected  locations  as  follows: 

•  16  static  holes  for  performance  measurements  on  the  outer  casing  and  inner 
casing  of  the  rig  at  4  axial  planes.  A  circumferential  average  at  each  plane  will 
be  used  for  performance  calculations. 

•  43  static  holes  on  the  nozzle  endwall  in  one  passage 

•  43  static  holes  on  the  annulus  wall  of  the  same  nozzle  passage 

•  154  static  pressure  holes  at  several  axial  and  chordwise  locations  on  both 
surfaces  of  nozzle  blades  (one  passage)  (Figs.  4.4, 4.5,  &  4.6) 

•  52  static  holes  on  the  hub  surface  of  one  rotor  pasage 

•  154  static  pressure  holes  at  several  radial  and  chordwise  locations  of  rotor  blade 
on  both  surfaces  (one  passage) 

Static  pressure  measurements  in  the  rotating  frame  are  taken  by  a  32-channel 
electronic  pressure  scanner  located  in  the  rotor  frame.  The  output  signal,  after  multiplexing 
in  the  rotor  frame,  is  passed  through  a  slip  ring  unit  for  processing  in  a  computer  controlled 
data  acquisition  system  (Fig.  4.2). 

The  data  acquisition  system  is  called  MODEL  780B/T  electronically  scanned 
Pressure  Measurement  System  (PSI).  It  is  a  fully  integrated  measuring  instrument  consisting 
of  Electronically  Scanned  Pressure  (ESP)  sensors  and  a  microcomputer  based  data 
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acquisition  system  It  offers  one  transducer  per  port  to  provide  high  data  rates  for  multiple 
static  pressure  measurement  applications.  The  PSI  system  chooses  an  on-line  three-point 
pressure  calibration  of  all  transducers,  up  to  20,000  measurements  can  be  sampled  per 
second  with  inaccuracies  less  than  +/-0.01%  of  span. 


Table  4.1  Facility  parameters 


Tip  radius  (m) 

0.4582 

Chord  (m) 

0.1287 

Hub-to-tip  ratio 

0.7269 

Solidity 

1.2519 

Turning  angle  at  tip  (degree)  0.12513442 

95.42 

Maximum  thickness-to-chord  ratio 

17.1% 

Mean  tip  gap-to-span  ratio 

0.78% 

Maximum  tip  gap-to-span  ratio 

0.90% 

Minimum  tip  gap-to-span  ratio 

0.65% 

Reynolds  number  based  on  inlet  relative  velocity 

(0.25~0.45)xl06 

Reynolds  number  based  on  exit  relative  velocity 

(0.50~0.70)xl06 

Tip  relative  maximum  mach  number 

0.240 

Pitchline  loading  coefficient1 

3.4 

Pitchline  reaction 

0.4-0.5 

4.2  Static  Pressure  Acquisition  on  Blade  Surfaces 

All  blade  static  pressure  data  in  this  experiment  were  acquired  by  using  a  pressure 
scanner  system  controlled  by  an  IBM  486  compatible  microcomputer  system.  As 
mentioned  earlier,  this  system  can  acquire  20,000  samples  for  each  port  of  as  many  as 
1024  ports  per  second  with  an  accuracy  of  +/-  0.01%  span. 

One  of  the  major  difficulties  in  this  experiment  is  the  reference  pressure.  Because 
the  pressure  sensor  array  ESP-32  used  IN  this  experiment  is  a  differential  pressure 
transducer,  a  precise  reference  pressure  is  required  for  an  accurate  absolute  static 
pressure.  But  the  pressure  array  ESP-32  is  installed  on  a  point  between  the  turbine  axis 
and  the  hub  inside  the  turbine  rotor  and  rotates  at  the  same  speed  as  the  turbine  rotor.  It 


i  A/zq 

Definition  of  pitchline  loading  coef.  is - r 

0-5  pUl 


where  A/i0  is  the  total  enthalpy  drop  across  stage. 
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can  be  expected  that  there  are  other  factors  that  influence  the  accuracy  of  the  reference 
pressure  data.  We  consider  the  majority  of  these  factors: 

Firstly,  the  effect  of  centrifugal  force  is  considered.  Since  the  ESP-32  and  the 
static  pressure  hole  are  located  at  different  radii,  the  following  centrifugal  force 
correction  is  incorporated: 

1  2  2  1  2  2 

a  =— pco  r  — pco  r 

c  2  2  2  1 

where 

ac  centrifugal  acceleration 

p  average  density  of  the  gas  inside  the  tubes  connecting  the 

ESP-32  and  the  static  pressure  holes  on  the  turbine  rotor  blade 
to  rotating  angular  speed  in  radians 

radius  of  the  point  where  static  pressure  holes  are  located 
ri  radius  of  the  point  where  ESP-32  sensor  arrays  are  located 

Secondly,  the  temperature  changes  affect  the  accuracy  of  the  data  through  this 
temperature  drift  of  ESP-32  pressure  transducers.  This  error  is  eliminated  by  acquiring 
data  after  the  temperature  has  reached  equilibrium  conditions. 

It  is  nearly  impossible  to  calibrate  the  sensor  on  line  in  a  rotating  coordinate 
system  at  the  present  time  because  we  can  not  connect  a  gas  with  standard  pressure  to 
flow  from  the  stationary  casing  to  the  turbine  rotor  passage  while  rotating.  We  have 
resolved  the  problem  by  calibrating  the  ESP-32  sensor  using  gas,  a  known  pressure 
before  the  run.  If  it  is  good  or  its  reading  is  zero,  we  operate  the  turbine  and  acquire  the 
data.  The  sensor  is  checked  again  at  the  end  of  the  experiment  for  zero  drift. 

There  are  22  static  pressure  holes  in  the  chordwise  location  at  1 1  different  radius 
as  shown  in  Fig.  4.4,  4.5,  &  4.6.  Five  of  them  are  located  at  90%,  70%,  50%,  30%  and 
10%  of  the  radius  from  the  hub-to-tip.  Another  five  of  them  are  located  very  close  to  the 
tip  at  93%,  95%,  96%,  98%  and  99%  span  from  the  hub,  for  the  investigation  of  the 
secondary  and  leakage  flow  in  near  tip  region.  The  last  location  is  at  edges  close  to  the 
suction  side  and  the  pressure  side  of  the  blade  in  the  tip  region  (inside  the  gap). 

All  data  were  acquired  under  the  following  conditions: 
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inlet  temperature:  24  °C 

inlet  atmosphere  pressure:  988  mbar 

corrected  rotation  speeds:  1330,  1225,  1 100  and  800  rpm 

relative  humidity:  about  50% 

Since  all  the  data  are  acquired  under  the  same  conditions,  one  of  these  data  is 
chosen  as  the  reference  pressure. 


4.3  Transient  pressure  acquisition  on  casing  wall  using  Kulite  probe 

The  transient  pressure  distribution  on  the  end  wall  due  to  the  rotor  was  investigated 
by  using  a  dynamic  pressure  sensor,  model  XCS-093-5D  developed  by  the  Kulite 
Semiconductor  Products,  Inc.  The  sensing  area  is  very  small.  Its  diameter  is  less  than  1 
millimeter,  or  about  1%  of  the  axial  chord  length  of  the  rotor.  This  small  size  guarantees 
a  good  space  resolution  for  the  data  to  be  acquired.  The  Kulite  transducer  is  installed  on 
the  casing  of  the  turbine  facility.  The  pressure  field  on  the  end  wall  is  measured  by  this 
configuration.  Data  was  acquired  at  eleven  axial  locations  uniformly  spaced  from  the 
leading  edge  to  the  trailing  edge  of  the  rotor  along  the  axial  direction,  and  two  more 
locations  are  chosen  at  30%  upstream  and  20%  downstream  of  the  rotor,  respectively.  A 
shaft  encoder  with  6000  line  per  resolution  is  used  as  a  clock  in  the  data  acquisition 
procedure.  With  its  starting  or  trigger  location  known,  the  actual  tangential  position  for 
each  data  point  is  thereby  defined.  Some  turbomachinery-  related  literature  refers  to  this 
as  a  phase  locked  technique. 

4.4  Three  Dimensional  LDV  Instrumentation  System 

In  addition  to  the  investigation  of  the  pressure  distribution  on  the  surfaces,  the 
flow  fields  inside  the  rotor  passage  are  also  investigated.  These  flow  field  parameters 
include  the  velocity  distribution,  turbulence  intensities  and  shear  stresses,  vortex 
development,  and  interactions  inside  the  rotor  passage  near  the  tip  region,  which  are 
effected  by  the  tip  leakage  flow.  Since  the  space  in  the  tip  region  is  very  limited,  the 
scales  of  fluid  flow  structures  are  very  small,  and  the  measurement  in  the  region  is 
extremely  difficult. 
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A  non- invasive  LDV  system  with  a  tiny  measuring  volume  (0.112  millimeter  in 
diameter)  is  therefore  chosen  to  perform  this  research.  A  TSI  Model  9100-12  three- 
dimensional  LDV  system  was  used  in  this  research.  This  system  is  capable  of  acquiring 
three  velocity  components  concurrently.  Menon  (1987)  gave  a  detailed  description  of  this 
system  and  its  application  in  the  aerodynamic  research  field  inside  a  turbomachinery. 
Ristic,  Lakshminarayana,  and  Chu  (1998)  provide  details  of  the  Penn  State  system  and 
data  acquisition  process.  The  light  source  is  a  7-watt  Argon-Ion  Laser  of  the  Coherent 
Model  Innova  300.  This  laser  operates  in  its  multi-line  mode.  A  light  splitting  lens  is  used 
to  divide  the  multi-line  laser  source  beam  into  three  beams  with  green,  blue  and  violet 
colors,  respectively  (Fig.  4.10).  Then  for  each  beam,  a  Bragg  cell  element  is  used  to 
divide  it  into  two  beams,  one  of  these  two  beams  is  40  megahertz  shifted  in  frequency.  So 
after  these  divisions,  six  beams  with  three  colors  are  present.  For  each  two  beams  with 
the  same  color,  the  frequencies  are  40  megahertz  divided.  The  purpose  for  the  frequency 
shifting  is  to  remove  the  ambiguity  of  the  flow  direction,  in  order  to  measure  the  reverse 
flow. 

These  three  pairs  of  beam  have  different  functions.  The  green  beams  and  blue 
beams  are  aligned  to  one  axis.  The  axis  of  violet  beams  intersects  at  a  angle  of  30.14 
degree  with  the  axis  of  the  green  and  blue  beams.  The  plane  formed  by  the  green  beams 
is  kept  horizontal  so  as  to  measure  axial  velocity  component  Vx.  The  plane  formed  by  the 
blue  beams  is  kept  vertical  in  order  to  measure  tangential  velocity  components  Ve,  The 
plane  formed  by  the  violet  beams  is  also  horizontal.  Since  the  violet  beams  have  an  angle 
with  the  green  beams,  the  radial  velocity  components  can  be  calculated  from  the 
velocities  measured  by  the  green  beams  and  violet  beams.  All  these  six  beams  intersect  at 
one  point  exactly.  The  higher  the  accuracy  of  the  intersection,  the  lower  the  signal  to 
noise  ratio,  and  the  higher  the  data  rate.  Table  below  shows  some  important  parameters  of 
the  LDV  system  used  in  this  experiment. 


Green  wave  length  (nm) 

Blue  wave  length  (nm) 

Violet  wave  lenth  (nm) 

476.5 

green  fringe  spacing  (microns) 

4.656 

blue  fringe  spacing  (microns) 

4.417 

violet  fringe  spacing  (microns) 

4.432 
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diameter  of  meas.  Volume  (mm) 

0.11 

shaft  encoder  resolution 

6000 

typical  green  freq.  Shifting  (Mhz) 

2 

typical  blue  freq.  Shifting  (Mhz) 

5 

typical  violet  freq.  Shifting  (Mhz) 

2 

coincidence  window  size  (p,s) 

10 

All  six  beam  are  introduced  into  the  flow  field  through  a  glass  window  on  the  turbine 
casing.  The  axis  of  the  green  and  blue  beams  is  perpendicular  to  the  glass  window.  The 
displacement  caused  by  passing  a  light  beam  at  an  incidence  angle  through  a  glass  window 
is  accounted  for  by  placing  a  similar  glass  in  the  optical  path  when  the  beam  crossing 
alignment  is  being  made.  Thus,  the  three  dimensional  velocity  can  be  calculated  from: 


v  _  VGsm  7;  +  yvsin  y2 

sin  (r,  +  y2) 

(4.1a) 

_  Vgco&7i-Vvcos72 
sin  (7,+72) 

(4.1b) 

V9  =  VB 

(4.1c) 

where  Vb,  Vg,  and  Vy  are  the  velocities  sampled  by  the  blue,  green  and  violet  light 
beams,  respectively  and  yi  and  Y2  are  the  angles  of  the  green  and  violet  optical  paths.  In 
the  present  investigation  72  =  30. 14°and  Yi  =  0 

The  receiving  optics  are  arranged  off-axis,  i.e.  the  photo  multiplier  for  the  violet 
beam  receives  scattered  light  from  the  seeding  particles  in  the  blue  and  green  transmitting 
optical  rail,  and  vice  versa.  This  arrangement  substantially  reduces  noise  from  internal 
refection  and  light  reflected  and  scattered  from  the  glass  window.  The  whole  LDV  system 
is  mounted  on  an  optical  table,  and  a  hydraulic  system  is  provided  for  the  table  movement  in 
x,  y,  and  z  directions,  plus  a  tilting.  Thus,  traversing  of  the  LDV  probe  volume  in  radial, 
tangential  and  axial  directions  can  be  readily  achieved. 

A  6-jet  atomizer,  TSI  Model  9306,  is  chosen  to  generate  seeding  particles  for  the 
LDV  system.  The  Propylene  Glycol  is  used  as  the  working  liquid  for  the  jet  atomizer, 
which  can  generate  particles  with  a  nominal  mean  size  of  0.6  micrometer  in  diameter. 
The  advantage  of  the  Propylene  Glycol  is  its  low  toxicity  and  water  solubility.  This  is 
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especially  helpful  for  the  investigation  of  the  tip  leakage  flow,  since  the  seeding  particles 
directly  contaminate  the  glass  window,  and  the  water  solubility  allows  for  a  quick  clean 
up  during  the  experiments  procedure.  Seeding  liquid  particles  are  introduced  into  the  flow 
field  at  the  bellmouth  inlet  of  the  facility. 

4.5  Rotating  Five  Hole  Probe  System 

Five  hole  probe  measurements  are  taken  using  the  area  traverse  installed  in  the 
rotating  frame  in  order  to  acquire  instantaneous  pressure  and  velocity  data.  The  traverse 
mechanism  allows  a  detailed  traverse  of  over  1-1/4-blade  passages  downstream  of  the 
rotor.  A  special  probe  attachment  was  designed  and  manufactured  to  allow  the  five-hole 
probe  to  be  extended  into  the  rotor  passage  to  obtain  measurements  using  the  area 
traverse  mechanism.  The  probe  extension  allows  the  probe  to  rotate  along  a  radial  axis. 
This  allows  the  angle  of  the  probe  to  be  rotated  relative  to  the  turbine  axis  to  match  the 
angle  of  the  rotor  blade  at  a  given  axial  location.  In  this  way  the  probe  angle  can  be 
aligned  with  the  flow  relative  to  the  blade. 

The  probes  are  traversed  by  stepper  motors  driven  by  an  IBM  compatible-486  using 
a  Kiethley  Metrabyte  MSTEP-3  Stepper  Motor  Driver  and  MSTEP-3  Stepper  Motor 
Driver  Board.  The  computer  controls  these  boards  using  a  QuickBasic  program.  The 
program  controls  both  the  motion  of  the  probe  and  acquisition  of  data.  The  probe  is 
traversed  tangentially  in  one  passage  (about  54  points)  at  7  radial  locations  up  to  about 
25%  of  the  span  measured  from  the  tip,  and  at  seven  axial  locations,  inside  the  passage 
and  downstream  of  the  trailing  edge.  This  area  traverse  provides  detailed  information  on 
the  three  instantaneous  velocity  components  and  total  and  static  pressures.  The  average 
tip  clearance  for  the  five-hole  probe  tests  was  0.97mm. 

4.5.1  Probe  calibration  and  measurement  technique 

The  five-hole  probe  is  capable  of  measuring  three  orthogonal  components  of 
velocity  and  mean  total  pressure.  The  diameter  of  the  probe  tip  is  1.67  mm.  The  probe 
was  calibrated  in  the  Garfield  Thomas  water  tunnel  of  the  Pennsylvania  State  University 
at  a  Reynolds  number.  Red  =  16460.  The  five- hole  probe  was  calibrated  over  a  +/-  30° 
range  in  both  pitch  and  yaw  in  10°  increments  with  a  0.5°  alignment  accuracy. 
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A  complete  description  of  the  five-hole  probe  calibration  and  data  reduction 
technique  is  given  in  Treatster  and  Yocum  (1979).  Some  of  the  basic  concepts  of  the 
technique  are  given  here.  Four  pressure  coefficients  are  first  defined  in  equations  (4.2a  - 
e). 


where 


Cp: 


'yaw 


P2-P3 

Pi-P 


Cppitch  — 


P4~PS 

Pi-P 


Pi  -  Ptotal 

LPata!  — - — — 

Pl-P 


Cp 


static 


Pi  —  Pstalic 

Pl-P 


P  = 


^  (P2  +  P3  +  P4  +  P5) 


(4.2a) 


(4.2b) 


(4.2c) 


(4.2d) 


(4.2e) 


The  important  issue  is  that  the  calibration  of  the  probe  removed  any  aerodynamic 
effects  associated  with  the  probe  tip  and/or  body.  The  five-hole  probe  was  designed  to 
have  a  standard  geometry  (for  example  each  of  the  four  planes  on  which  the  static 
pressure  is  read  is  designed  to  be  at  45°  to  the  angle  of  the  plane  of  the  stem  of  the 
probe).  This  means  that  two  different  five-hole  probes  will  respond  slightly  differently  to 
the  same  flow  and  this  is  the  reason  to  calibrate  the  probe. 

4.5.2  Five-Hole  Probe  Data  Processing  Algorithm 

This  section  describes  the  computer  algorithm  that  has  been  written  to  precisely 
process  the  five-hole  probe  data  when  the  probe  is  used  in  nonnulled  mode.  The  program 
uses  the  three-dimensional  calibration  maps,  and  compressible  flow  equations  given 
below  with  the  pressures  measured  at  each  of  the  five-hole  probe  holes  and  the  stagnation 
temperature  measured  behind  the  rotor  to  obtain  the  direction  and  magnitude  of  the 
measured  velocity  vector. 
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The  algorithm  determines,  Pstatic  ,  Ptotai  ,  and  the  magnitude  and  direction  of  the 
velocity  for  the  experimental  data  using  equations  (4.2)  and  the  compressible  flow 
relations  in  equations  (4.4)  to  (4.7)  in  an  iterative  process. 

The  first  step  in  the  algorithm  is  to  correct  the  measured  pressures  in  the  five-hole 
probe  for  centrifugal  forces.  Since  the  probe  and  the  transducer  are  mounted  in  a  rotating 
frame  and  the  radius  of  the  pressure  ports  for  the  probe  and  the  transducer  diaphragm  are 
different,  we  need  to  correct  the  pressure  data  for  centrifugal  force  which  develop. 
Before  the  acquired  pressure  data  for  each  of  the  five-hole  probe  pressure  holes  can  be 
processed  it  is  corrected  to  account  for  this  centrifugal  acceleration  as  shown  in  the 
following  equation 


P corected  —  P measured  +  [—  pQ.2  {Pptohe  ~  Gratis  )]  (4.3) 

For  the  first  iteration  the  density  was  assumed  atmospheric.  Using  the  corrected 
pressures,  the  next  step  is  to  calculate  Cpyaw  and  CpPitCh  for  the  experimental  data  with 
equations  (4.2a)  and  (4.2b).  Next  the  calibration  maps  for  Cpyaw  and  Cpstatic  are  fit  with  a 
spline  curve  for  each  set  of  yaw  angles  in  the  calibration  set.  The  values  of  Cpyaw  and 
Cpsmtic  calculated  from  the  experimental  data  is  used  in  a  double  interpolation  procedure 
using  the  spline  fit  calibration  maps  to  obtain  the  local  yaw  and  pitch  angles  (a  and  (3 
respectively)  of  the  data  thus  defining  the  direction  of  the  velocity  vector. 

With  the  direction  of  the  velocity  vector  determined,  the  magnitude  is  calculated. 
The  values  of  the  yaw  and  pitch  angle  previously  determined  are  used  in  a  double 
interpolation  procedure  using  the  calibration  maps  of  Cpstatic  and  Cpt0tai  to  determine  the 
values  of  Cpstatic  and  Cptotai  for  the  experimental  data.  From  these  values,  P^c ,  Pt0tai,  and 
the  magnitude  of  the  velocity  for  the  experimental  data  can  be  calculated  using  equations 
(4.2c)  and  (4.2d). 

Then  the  Mach  number  is  calculated  with  equation  (4.4).  The  static  temperature  is 
calculated  from  equation  (4.5)  using  the  Mach  number  just  determined  with  the 
stagnation  temperature  measured  downstream  of  the  rotor.  Finally  the  density  is 
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determined  from  equation  (4.6).  The  new  density  is  placed  back  into  centrifugal  force 
correction  equation  (4.3)  and  the  process  is  repeated  until  the  calculations  converge. 


M  = 


y- 1 


( p  ^ 

r Total 

P 

1  Static  J 


r- 1 


-n  1/2 


-1 


(4.4) 


^static  —  Tstag|l  +  2  ^  } 


^static 


R  T 
gc 1  static 


(4.5) 

(4.6) 


Once  the  compressible  flow  equations  converge,  the  total  velocity  magnitude  of  the  flow 
is  determined  using  the  equation  as  follows. 

^  —  gCTstatic  (4.7) 

The  velocity  vector  is  then  resolved  into  a  coordinate  system  relative  to  the  turbine  using 
equations  (4.8a-c)  below. 


Vx  =  V  cos(a)  cos(P) 

(4.8a) 

Vr=  Vsin(a) 

(4.8b) 

Ve  =  V  cos(a)  sin((3) 

(4.8c) 

4.5.3  Data  Acquisition  and  Processing 

The  five  hole  probe  pressure  measurements  in  the  rotating  frame  were  carried  out 
using  Pressure  System  Inc.  (PSI),  Model-78013  pressure  measurement  system.  This  has  a 
range  from  0  to  +/-  1.0  psi  and  contains  32  separate  channels.  The  PSI  system  is 
controlled  on-line  by  a  PC-486  computer  using  a  Keithley  Metrabyte  Das-20  board.  The 
accuracy  of  the  PSI  System  was  specified  by  the  manufacturer  as  +/-0.0027  psi. 
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The  PSI  System  measures  a  differential  pressure  referenced  to  the  pressure  inside  the 
rotor  hub  where  the  transducer  is  mounted.  To  obtain  absolute  pressures,  this  reference 
pressure  is  measured  using  a  separate  sealed  Data  Instuments  model  XCX  absolute 
transducer  with  a  range  from  0  to  15  psia.  This  equipment  allows  the  absolute  pressure 
within  the  flow  field  to  be  calculated. 

This  section  outlines  the  procedures  that  are  followed  to  correct  several 
discrepancies  with  the  instrumentation  used  to  acquire  five-hole  probe  data.  The 
temperature  of  the  transducers  is  of  importance  for  the  accuracy  of  the  ESP-32  pressure 
sensor  array.  According  to  our  experience  in  this  experiment,  temperature  will  increase 
nearly  10°C  after  running  for  one  half  hour  in  the  Turbomachinery  Laboratory  of  the 
Penn  State  and  will  then  reach  a  steady  state.  As  the  temperature  increases  ,  the  ESP-32 
reading  will  begin  to  shift.  Fortunately,  we  can  nearly  eliminate  the  temperature  effect  by 
allowing  the  turbine  to  run  until  a  steady  state  temperature  is  reached  in  the  room  and  in 
the  turbine  rig  before  taking  any  measurements. 

Because  the  length  of  the  tube  connecting  the  static  pressure  hole  of  the  probe  to  the 
ESP-32  inlet  can  sometimes  be  long,  transient  pressures  may  develop  in  the  lines  as  the 
probe  is  moved  within  the  flow  field.  Because  we  are  measuring  static  pressure,  some 
length  of  time  is  needed  for  the  gas  inside  the  tube  to  gain  equilibrium.  We  found  this 
length  of  time  is  about  ten  seconds  by  acquiring  data  continuously  and  immediately  after 
running  conditions  are  changed.  Theoretically,  this  length  of  time  should  be  proportional 
to  the  length  and  oppositely  proportional  to  the  square  diameter  of  the  connecting  tube. 
Therefore  we  pause  for  a  minimum  of  fifteen  seconds  after  changing  the  position  of  the 
probe  before  pressure  measurements  are  taken. 

Using  the  traverse  mechanism  in  the  rotating  frame,  the  five-hole  probe  was 
traversed  at  an  axial  location  of  1.10  chords  downstream  measured  from  the  rotor  leading 
edge  at  midspan.  All  measurements  were  taken  in  a  single  blade  passage.  Data  was  taken 
at  seven  radii  from  60%  to  97%  of  the  blade  span.  The  exact  radii  are  given  in  table  4.1. 
The  probe  was  traversed  across  one  complete  blade  passage  with  data  being  taken  at  54 
equally  spaced  points. 

Table  4.1:  Radial  Location  for  measurements  at  x/Cr  =  1.10 


Figure  4.2  Layout  of  the  slip  ring  used  in  AFTRF 
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Figure  4.5  static  pressure  holes  location  layout  2 
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Figure  4.8  photo  of  ESP-32 


Data  Acquisition  System 


Figure  4.11  Schematic  of  the  test  section  with  locations  of  previous  measurement 
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5. 


INVESITAGION  OF  STATIC  PRESSURE  ON  BLADE  SURFACES  AND 
TRANSIENT  PRESSURE  ON  CASING  WALL 


5.1  Static  pressure  distribution  on  blade  surfaces  and  comparison  with  design 
and  computation 

The  blade  static  pressure  acquired  experimentally  is  compared  with  the  design 
data  provided  by  the  GE  Aircraft  Engine  Company  and  predictions  from  the 
computational  fluid  dynamics  (CFD)  techniques  (Chapter  8). 

In  the  legends  for  the  figure  in  this  section,  “pre”  denotes  pressure  surface,  “sue” 
denotes  suction  surface,  “D”  designates  design  data  from  GE  Aircraft  Engine  Company, 
“E”  denotes  the  experiment  data  obtained  by  us,  and  “C”  designates  the  computational 
results.  Percentage  represents  height  from  hub.  For  example,  90.3%  in  Fig.  5.1 
represents  the  station  where  its  height  is  90.3%  of  the  total  height  of  the  rotor.  Other 
notations  are  defined  in  the  nomenclature. 


Figure  5.1.  Experimental,  design,  and  computational  data  comparison  at  90%  location 
from  hub 
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Figure  5.2.  Experimental,  design,  and  computational  data  comparison  at  70%  location 
from  hub 


Figure  5.3  Experimental,  design,  and  computational  data  comparison  at  50%  location 


from  hub 


Figure  5.4  Experimental,  design,  and  computational  data  comparison  at  30%  location 
from  hub 


Figure  5.5  Experimental,  design,  and  computational  data  comparison  at  10%  location 
from  hub 


A  comparison  between  the  data,  design,  and  computation  away  from  the  hub  and 
endwall  (10%  to  90%  span)  are  shown  in  Figs.  5.1  to  5.5.  In  the  middle  span,  shown  in 
Fig.  5.3,  the  data  agrees  very  well  with  the  design.  The  predictions  agree  well  except 
near  the  trailing  edge  of  the  suction  surface.  The  maximum  discrepancy  between  the 
experiment  and  design  occurs  at  70%  and  90%  span;  middle  third  of  the  chord  on  the 
suction  surface.  This  is  caused  by  the  endwall  and  secondary  flow,  which  results  in 
underturning  (overturning  near  the  wall)  of  the  flow.  This  accounts  for  lower  loading  on 
the  blade.  The  computational  results,  which  are  closer  to  the  experiment,  confirm  the 
source  of  discrepancy. 

The  secondary  flow  in  the  hub  region  is  also  strong  (Ristic  et  al.,  1997)  and  this 
accounts  for  the  discrepancy  between  the  design  and  experiment  and  lower  loading 
distribution  near  the  hub  region.  The  predictions  are  in  good  agreement  with  the  data. 


Figure  5.6  Experimental  and  computational  data  comparison  at  93%  location  from  hub 
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Figure  5.7  Experimental  and  computational  data  comparison  at  95%  location  from  hub 


Figure  5.8  Experimental  and  computational  data  comparison  at  96%  location  from  hub 


The  data  at  93%  span  (Fig.  5.6),  95%  span  (Fig.  5.7),  and  96%  span  (Fig.  5.8) 
shows  good  agreement  between  the  data  and  predictions  except  near  the  trailing  edge  on 
the  suction  surface.  This  is  mainly  caused  by  blade  unloading  due  to  tip  clearance  flow 
and  pressure  of  the  tip  leakage  vortex.  The  other  possible  causes  are  flow  separation  due 
to  the  interaction  of  the  leakage  flow,  the  secondary  flow,  and  the  blade  surface  boundary 
layer.  The  computational  results  is  in  excellent  agreement  at  93%  span  and  slowly 
deteriorates  as  the  tip  is  approached.  This  seems  to  indicate  that  the  prediction  of  tip 
clearance  has  to  be  improved  through  finer  grid  and  turbulence  modeling. 

The  96%  span  wise  location  shows  an  indication  of  tip  clearance  effects.  All  the 
cascade  data  indicate  that  the  tip  clearance  effects  are  felt  up  to  90-95%  span.  The  rotor 
data  indicate  that  the  influence  of  leakage  flow  is  not  as  extensive  as  that  observed  in 
cascades. 

The  outer  4%  of  the  span  (98%  to  100%  span)  is  dominated  by  leakage  flow.  At 
98%  of  span  (Fig.  5.9),  the  pressure  surface  is  not  affected  by  leakage  flow,  but  the 
suction  surface  undergoes  a  major  change  in  the  pressure  distribution.  The  suction  peak 
is  located  at  60%  chord  (compared  to  50%  in  regions  away  from  the  tip)  and  the  suction 
peak  is  substantially  higher.  This  is  caused  by  the  presence  of  leakage  vortex  as  it  moves 
inward  as  the  trailing  edge  is  approached  (Lakshminarayana,  1970).  The  leakage  flow 
effects  are  mainly  confined  to  the  region  beyond  X/Cx=0.5.  It  is  interesting  to  note  that 
predictions  are  qualitatively  similar,  but  the  effects  are  under-predicted.  The  leakage 
vortex  location  is  predicted  accurately,  but  the  predicted  vortex  is  not  as  strong  as  the 
measured  one. 

The  blade  static  pressure  data  at  99%  span  is  very  similar  to  those  observed  at 
98%,  except  that  the  pressure  surface  also  perceives  major  effects  of  tip  leakage  flow, 
resulting  in  reduced  pressure.  The  suction  surface  has  much  lower  pressures  (compared 
to  98%)  beyond  X/Cx=0.4.  The  suction  peak  is  almost  at  the  same  location. 

The  pressure  on  the  tip  of  the  blade  (100%  span,  located  on  the  blade  surface 
inside  the  gap)  shows  a  major  influence  on  the  leakage  flow.  The  roles  of  the  pressure 
and  suction  surfaces  are  reversed.  Due  to  flow  separation  on  the  tip  near  the  pressure 
surface,  the  pressures  were  lower  than  those  observed  near  the  suction  surface.  This  is 
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mainly  caused  by  the  leakage  flow.  The  maximum  effect  is  again  observed  at  60% 
chord.  The  prediction  has  not  captured  this  flow  accurately;  suggesting  the  need  to 
improve  the  grid  and  other  effects  in  this  region. 


Figure  5.9  Experimental  and  computational  data  comparison  at  98%  location  from  hub 
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Figure  5. 10  Experimental  and  computational  data  comparison  at  99%  location  from  hub 


Figure  5. 1 1  Experimental  and  computational  data  comparison  at  100%  location  from  hub 


5.2  Blade  surface  off-design  pressure  distribution  with  RPM  1250, 1100  and  800 

The  blade  static  pressures  at  three  off-design  rotating  speeds  were  also  acquired. 
These  three  off-design  rotating  speeds  are  1250,  1100  and  800,  which  correspond  to 
94.0%,  82.7%,  and  60.2%  of  the  design  speed  (1330  rpm),  respectively.  These  blade 
distributions  at  off-design  conditions  are  interpreted  in  this  section. 
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Figure  5.12  Velocity  triangles  at  different  rotating  speeds 
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Figure  5.13.  Pressure  coefficient  distribution  at  100%  location  from  hub  at  four  speeds 


Figure  5. 14.  Pressure  coefficient  distribution  at  99%  location  from  hub  at  four  speeds 
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Figure  5.15  Pressure  coefficient  distribution  at  98%  location  from  hub  at  four  speeds 


Figure  5.16  Pressure  coefficient  distribution  at  96%  location  from  hub  at  four  speeds 
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Figure  5. 17  Pressure  coefficient  distribution  at  95%  location  from  hub  at  four  speeds 
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Figure  5.18  Pressure  coefficient  distribution  at  93%  location  from  hub  at  four  speeds 
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Figure  5.20  Pressure  coefficient  distribution  at  70%  location  from  hub  at  four  speeds 
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Figure  5.21  Pressure  coefficient  distribution  at  50%  location  from  hub  at  four  speeds 


Figure  5.22  Pressure  coefficient  distribution  at  30%  location  from  hub  at  four  speeds 


Figure  5.23  Pressure  coefficient  distribution  at  10%  location  from  hub  at  four  speeds 


Figure  5.24  Pressure  coefficient  distribution  at  5%  location  from  hub  at  four  speeds 


The  data  at  100%,  99%,  98%,  96%,  95%,  93%,  90%,  50%,  70%,  30%,  and  10% 
locations  are  shown  in  Figs.  5.13  -  5.24.  respectively;  and  are  compared  with  the  design 
conditions.  As  indicated  in  Fig.  5.12,  the  speed  1235  represents  higher  incidence  and  the 
speed  at  1130  represents  lower  incidence. 

Consider  the  pressure  distribution  at  50%  span  (Fig.  5.21).  The  pressure  on  the 
suction  surface  is  nearly  identical  for  all  speeds,  except  1100  rpm,  which  is  at  a  very  high 
negative  incidence.  The  blade  pressure  on  the  pressure  surface  undergoes  dramatic 
changes.  This  is  expected  from  the  changes  of  incidence  angle.  The  stagnation  point 
moves  toward  the  suction  side  at  lower  speeds  (800,  1 100  rpm).  The  plot  shown  in  Fig. 
5.12  represents  only  the  incidence  effect  with  highest  loading  at  1235  rpm  and  lowest 
loading  at  1100  rpm.  The  data  at  1100  rpm  shows  that  the  initial  part  of  the  blade  (up  to 
X/Cx=0.15)  behaves  like  a  compressor  with  several  of  the  pressure  and  suction  surfaces. 
Similar  trends  are  observed  at  all  locations  up  to  95%  span. 

Beyond  95%  span,  the  leakage  flow  seems  to  substantially  influence  the  pressure 
distribution  on  the  suction  side.  For  example,  the  blade  pressure  distribution  at  1235  rpm 
shows  the  highest  suction  peak,  followed  by  those  at  1330,  800,  and  1100  rpm.  This  is 
consistent  with  the  loading  distribution.  Similar  distribution  is  observed  at  100%  span 
(Fig.  5.13).  It  is  interesting  to  note  that  the  loading  is  lowest  at  1 100  rpm,  and  this  results 
in  nearly  zero  pressure  difference  across  the  tip 

5.3  Hub  surface  static  pressure  distribution 

To  investigate  the  flow  on  the  rotor  hub  surface,  52  static  pressure  taps  were 
drilled  at  carefully  selected  locations  shown  in  Fig.  5.25. 
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Figure  5.25  Hub  surface  static  pressure  taps  distribution 

All  of  these  holes  are  distributed  on  seven  columns.  The  first  (inlet)  and  last 
(exit)  columns  consists  of  1 1  holes,  and  the  others  consist  of  6  holes.  Pressure  surface  is 
located  on  the  top  of  the  holes,  where  row  6  is  actually  located  in  the  corner  between  the 
hub  surface  and  the  pressure  surface.  For  row  1,  the  location  is  similar;  it  lies  in  the 
corner  between  the  hub  surface  and  the  suction  surface  of  the  rotor. 

The  seven  columns  are  located  equally  spaced  in  the  axial  direction,  and  the 
distance  between  each  of  the  two  adjacent  columns  is  one-sixth  of  the  rotor  axial  chord. 
Except  for  the  inlet  and  exit  columns,  6  holes  are  also  equally  distributed  along  the 
tangential  direction.  The  distance  between  each  two  adjacent  holes  is  one-fifth  of  the 
local  spacing.  For  the  two  columns  at  the  inlet  and  the  exit,  18  holes  are  equally  spaced 
along  the  tangential  direction. 

All  of  the  hub  static  pressure  data  is  acquired  at  a  corrected  speed  of  1300  rpm 
and  an  inlet  atmospheric  total  pressure  of  about  0.988  bar.  The  pressure  data  is  shown  in 
Figs.  5.26  -  5.28. 
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Figure  5.26  Static  pressure  distribution  for  each  row 


Data  in  Fig.  5.27  shows  the  expected  static  pressure  increase  from  the  suction 
surface  (row  1)  to  the  pressure  surface  (row  6)  in  most  region  on  the  hub.  The  pressure 
variation  near  the  leading  edge  and  the  trailing  edge  regions  show  substantial  variations. 
In  column  1,  relatively  high  static  pressure  is  achieved  in  two  locations  close  to  the 
leading  edge  adjacent  to  the  suction  surface  and  the  pressure  surface.  A  similar  variation 
is  observed  in  column  7,  which  is  located  at  the  trailing  edge.  The  blade-to-blade 
variation  in  static  pressure  is  shown  in  Fig.  5.26. 
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Figure  5.27  Static  pressure  distribution  for  each  column 


On  the  hub  surface,  leading  edge  is  not  the  point  with  the  highest  pressure.  The 
highest  pressure  is  located  on  the  point  of  the  pressure  surface  where  the  largest  flow 
direction  variation  occurs  (Figure  5.28). 

The  flow  is  complex  at  the  comer  of  the  suction  surface  hub  where  the  secondary 
flow  dominates.  This  is  also  evident  from  contour  plots  shown  in  Fig.  5.28. 
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Figure  5.28  Static  pressure  contour  for  whole  hub 


The  static  pressure  validation  shown  in  Fig.  5.28  shows  relatively  smooth 
distribution  near  the  pressure  surface.  The  secondary  flow/vortex  region,  marked  A,  clearly 
shows  a  low  pressure  region,  which  increases  in  size  as  it  travels  downstream.  The  region 
“B”  is  marked  by  corner  flow  separation,  with  nearly  constant  pressure.  The  LDV  data  at  * 
the  exit  shown  in  Lakshminarayana  et  al.  (1995)  clearly  reveal  the  pressure  of  a  strong 
secondary  flow  vortex  and  comer  separation  in  the  hub  region  at  the  exit. 
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5.4  Data  acquisition  and  reduction  method  for  the  transient  pressure 

For  the  present  configuration  of  the  turbine  rotor,  the  tip  clearance  gap  height  is 
only  0.75  mm  or  1%  of  the  blade  height  in  the  static  case,  and  this  height  can  decrease 
while  the  turbine  rotor  is  running.  It  would  be  extremely  difficult  to  access  the  flow  field 
inside  the  gap.  The  static  pressure  distribution  on  the  wall  of  the  blade  tip  and  the  casing 
can  provide  valuable  information  on  flow  field  inside  the  gap.  The  pressure  distribution 
on  the  casing  of  the  turbine  rotor  will  be  presented  in  this  section.  The  casing  pressure 
can  provide  valuable  information  on  leakage  velocity,  vorticity,  and  pressure  of  the 
respective  zone  inside  the  gap. 

At  1300  rpm,  and  29  rotor  blades,  the  dynamic  probe  on  the  casing  senses  628 
blade  passages  per  second.  The  dynamic  probe  has  a  frequency  of  more  than  50  kilohertz, 
so  this  probe  has  the  ability  to  capture  most  of  the  pressure  variation  across  the  passage. 
The  signal  is  amplified  100  times  before  it  is  fed  into  a  microcomputer  system.  This 
microcomputer  system  couples  with  a  DAS-50  data  acquisition  system,  which  can 
acquire  1024x1024  sample  per  second.  The  position  for  each  sample  is  determined  by 
using  a  shaft  encoder  as  the  clock  for  the  DAS-50  data  acquisition  system.  This  shaft 
encoder  is  installed  axially  and  it  rotates  synchronously  with  the  turbine  rotor  passage. 
The  shaft  encoder  can  produce  6000  pulses  per  rotation  to  define  very  accurately  the 
position  for  each  data  sample.  This  means  the  angle  between  each  two  neighboring 
sample  points  on  the  casing  is  360/6000=0.06  degree,  or  the  distance  between  these  two 
neighboring  points  is  0.4582x2x3.14159/6000  =  0.48xl0'3  meter  or  0.48  millimeter.  This 
distance  is  about  1/207  of  the  spacing  of  the  turbine  rotor.  The  shaft  encoder  can  also 
generate  a  starting  impulse  for  each  rotation.  This  starting  impulse  is  used  as  the  trigger 
signal  for  the  DAS-50  system  to  define  the  starting  position.  Hence  the  current 
instrumentation  and  data  acquisition  system  has  good  accuracy  to  capture  the  flow 
physics  of  the  gap  flow.  The  calibration  shows  excellent  linearity  between  the  input 
pressure  and  the  output  electronic  voltage  of  the  Kulite  instrumentation  system.  During 
experiment,  the  temperature  is  maintained  at  the  calibration  temperature. 

A  phase-locked  ensemble  averaging  method  is  used  to  reduce  to  the  data 
acquired.  Because  each  raw  data  point  includes  both  the  voltage  and  the  position,  the 
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ensemble  averaging  can  be  performed  for  all  of  the  raw  data  at  same  angular  position. 
And  the  starting  position  of  the  data  and  the  turbine  rotor  can  be  aligned  to  determine  the 
absolute  tangential  position  of  each  data  point. 

5.5  Transient  pressure  result  interpretation  and  discussion 

The  blade  periodic  values  of  casing  static  pressure  are  shown  in  figure  5.29.  The 
Cp  values  are  ensemble-averaged.  Figure  5.30  shows  the  Cp  values  at  the  corresponding 
locations  to  the  blade  edges  compared  with  the  blade  surface  pressure.  Three  low- 
pressure  cores  are  obvious.  The  first  one  exists  inside  the  tip  gap.  This  is  probably  due  to 
throat  section.  This  throat  section  may  be  generated  due  to  the  sharp  edge  of  the  blade  in 
the  corner  near  pressure  side.  From  the  cascade  data,  a  similar  separation  bubble  and  a 
throat  section  are  concluded.  We  can  also  conclude  that  a  separation  bubble  may  exist  on 
the  blade  tip  surface  in  a  turbine  rotor. 

The  second  low-pressure  core  is  probably  due  to  the  vortex  formed  by  the 
interaction  between  tip  leakage  flow  and  main  stream.  This  tip  leakage  vortex  is 
generated  at  50%  of  the  axial  chord.  The  trace  of  the  tip  leakage  vortex  left  one  the  casing 
shows  that  the  core  of  the  tip  leakage  vortex  is  at  an  angle  with  the  blade  surface  and  is 
nearly  straight.  This  type  of  projection  of  the  tip  leakage  vortex  is  also  observed  in  both 
the  turbine  and  compressor  cascade  situations.  The  effect  of  this  tip  leakage  vortex  is 
significant.  Usually  an  adverse  pressure  gradient  exists  near  blade  surface  on  suction  side 
of  turbine,  the  boundary  layer  in  this  region  is  thick  and  viscous  effect  is  strong.  Since  the 
tip  leakage  vortex  also  exists  from  about  50%  of  the  chord  until  wake  region,  these  two 
regions  with  high  vorticity  interact  even  more  strongly  and  have  stronger  viscous 
dissipation  and  result  in  more  energy  loss  than  the  sum  of  the  losses  generated  by  each 
separate  region. 

The  third  low-pressure  core  is  probably  due  to  the  horse  shoe  vortex.  The  horse 
shoe  vortex  may  be  generated  because  of  the  interaction  of  the  incoming  casing  boundary 
and  blunt  leading  edge  of  the  turbine  blade.  From  the  leading  edge,  this  horse  shoe  vortex 
is  divided  into  two  legs.  One  lies  in  the  suction  side  of  the  turbine  blade,  another  lies  in 
the  pressure  side  of  the  turbine  blade.  The  leg  on  the  pressure  side  can  not  survive  for  a 
long  path  and  disappears  just  after  the  leading  edge.  The  leg  on  the  suction  side  develops. 
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but  it  gradually  reduces  and  disappears  at  nearly  50%  of  the  chord  due  to  the  viscous 
diffusing  effect.  The  effects  of  the  horse  shoe  vortex  could  have  less  strong  effect  than 
that  due  to  the  tip  leakage  vortex. 


Figure  5.29  Static  pressure  distribution  on  casing  wall 
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Figure  5.30  Comparison  of  static  pressure  on  casing  wall  with  that  on  blade  surface 
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6.  LDV  DATA  IN  THE  TIP  REGION 


6.1  Data  acquisition  and  reduction  procedure 

The  current  LDV  set-up,  with  the  violet  beam  inclined  at  30.14°  from  the  perpendicular 
on  the  downstream  side  of  the  blue  and  green  beams  is  arranged  ideally  to  acquire  data 
inside  and  downstream  of  the  passage  of  the  rotor  for  the  least  shadow  effect  from  the  blade. 
A  PC-based  interface  (Dostek  Model  1400 A)  records  the  data  on  three  velocity  components, 
along  with  the  rotor  orientation  from  the  shaft  encoder  (6000  pulses  per  revolution  for 
clocking  and  1  pulse  per  revolution  for  triggering).  In  this  configuration,  each  data  sample 
consists  of  four  data  components:  velocity  by  green  beam  Vg,  velocity  by  blue  beams  Vb, 
velocity  by  violet  beams  Vv  and  the  tangential  position  determined  by  the  shaft  encoder. 
After  this,  three  velocity  components  of  Vx,  Ve,  Vr  (cylinder  coordinate  system)  are 
therefore  calculated  by  equation  (4.1).  All  measurements  were  acquired  with  the  facility 
operating  at  the  peak  efficiency. 

The  data  reduction  is  accomplished  by  ensemble  averaging  and  then  by  passage-to- 
passage  averaging  the  data  according  to  the  recorded  tangential  location.  The  entire  rotor  is 
discretized  into  1450  bins  (50  per  blade  passage)  and  the  corresponding  measurements  are 
averaged  over  the  individual  bins  to  yield  the  ensemble  average  velocity.  One  of  the  main 
limitations  of  the  LDV  technique  is  apparent  in  the  non-uniform  distribution  of 
measurements  across  the  individual  blade  passages.  A  fairly  low  seeding  density  in  the 
blade  boundary  layer,  wake,  end  wall  boundary  layer,  secondary  flow,  and  tip  leakage 
vortex  regions  require  an  enormous  amount  of  samples  to  resolve  the  blade-to-blade 
variations  accurately.  To  determine  the  minimum  data  number  of  data  points  per  window 
required  for  a  sufficient  passage  averaging,  we  examined  the  mean  velocity  and  the 
turbulence  intensity  (the  rms  value  of  the  instantaneous  velocity  minus  the  passage-averaged 
mean)  at  various  stations  with  sample  sizes  from  50,000  to  200,000.  The  passage-averaged 
properties  were  computed  and  compared  for  a  variety  of  individual  bin  measurements  and 
found  to  be  essentially  constant  for  samples  larger  than  100  measurements  per  bin. 

In  addition,  the  actual  number  of  data  windows  per  blade  passage,  each  representing  a 
finite  time  interval,  was  varied  to  determine  the  optimal  size.  If  within  this  time  interval, 
there  exists  appreciable  variation  in  velocity,  especially  in  the  wake  region,  artificial 
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fluctuations  may  influence  the  averaging  procedure  and  result.  The  number  of  bins  per  blade 
passage  was  varied  between  50  and  100  at  a  few  selected  stations  with  large  velocity 
gradients  and  negligible  variations  were  seen  between  the  two  temporal  discretizations.  A 
sample  size  of  50  was  chosen  to  keep  the  overall  data  sample  size  manageable,  while  at  the 
same  time  ensuring  measurement  accuracy. 

The  following  data  are  presented,  derived,  and  interpreted  in  this  report. 

1 .  Three  components  of  mean  velocities  in  cylindrical  co-ordinate  system  (Wx, 
We,  Wr),  and  the  total  mean  velocity  (Ws). 

2.  Relative  yaw  angle  and  pitch  angle  of  the  flow  (measured  from  the  axial 
direction). 

3.  Three  components  of  turbulence  intensity  and  shear  stresses  cylindrical  co¬ 
ordinate  system  (TwxWx,  Twewe,  TwrWr,  Twxwe,  Twewr,  TwrWx)-  These 
turbulence  intensity  components  are  based  on  local  total  velocity  W. 

4.  Secondary  velocity  vectors  and  axial  vorticity.  Any  deviation  from  the 
design  angle  is  the  secondary  flow  represented  by 

W sec=W measured"  W  design  (6.1) 

The  mean  velocities  presented  in  this  report  are  based  on  the  “averaged  passage”  derived 
from  averaging  the  ensemble  averaged  velocity  across  all  the  blade  passages.  This  procedure 
is  considered  valid  for  the  investigation  of  single-stage  flow  field  of  the  Axial  Flow  Turbine 
Research  Facility.  To  verify  that  the  averaging  procedure  is  valid,  the  procedure  developed 
by  Suder  et  al.  (1987)  to  decompose  the  instantaneous  velocity  measurement  in  a  multi¬ 
stage  environment  was  used  at  a  few  selected  measurement  stations.  The  decomposition  is 
based  on  the  following: 

V  =  V  +  Vbp  +  Vba  +  Vra  +  v'  (6.2) 

where:  is  the  time  mean,  VBp  is  the  blade  periodic,  VBa  is  blade  aperiodic,  Vra  is  the 
revolution  aperiodic,  and  v'  is  the  unresolved  unsteadiness  due  to  turbulence  and 
revolution-to-revolution  variations.  The  summation  of  VBp  and  VBA  represents  the 
revolution  periodic  (Vrp)  component.  The  general  procedure  in  the  computation  of  the 
individual  components  involves  computation  of  the  time  mean  ( V  )  and  the  ensemble 
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average  (Ve)  over  the  entire  turbine  rotor.  The  revolution  aperiodic  (Vra)  component  is 
computed  as  the  average  variation  of  the  difference  between  the  time  mean  and  ensemble 
averaged  velocity  over  the  individual  blade  passage.  For  a  single-stage  facility  the  Vra 
component  is  essentially  zero.  The  revolution  periodic  (Vrp)  component  is  computed  by 
subtracting  the  Vra  component  from  Ve  -  V  at  each  bin  location.  The  Vrp  component  can 
now  be  decomposed  into  the  blade  periodic  (Vbp)  and  blade  aperiodic  (Vba)  components. 
The  blade  periodic  velocity  is  representative  of  the  flow  as  seen  by  the  “average”  blade 
passage  and  the  blade  aperiodic  component  is  a  measure  of  the  blade-to-blade  passage 
variation.  The  blade  aperiodic  component  is  relatively  small  over  most  of  the  blade  passage 
except  in  the  wake  region.  The  procedure  is  illustrated  for  typical  data  set  in  figure  6.1. 

The  flow  field  inside  the  rotor  passage  in  tip  clearance  region  is  measured  at  various 
axial  stations  from  20%  of  the  axial  chord  from  leading  edge  to  101%  near  trailing  edge. 
Figure  6.2  and  6.3  shows  these  locations  in  the  blade  to  blade  and  hub-to-tip  planes.  The 
measurement  locations  are  20%,  30%,  40%,  50%,  60%,  70%,  80%,  80%,  90%,  and  101%  of 
the  axial  chord  length,  respectively.  Eight  radial  stations  are  traversed  at  each  axial  location. 
A  denser  distribution  near  the  tip  clearance  region  is  chosen  to  provide  higher  resolution  in 
the  tip  leakage  vortex  region.  The  relative  position  for  each  station  is  tabulated  below,  (also 
figure  6.2). 


Table  6.1.  Measurement  locations  in  the  radial  direction 


No. 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

H 

80.0% 

84.6% 

88.3% 

91.3% 

93.6% 

95.5% 

97.0% 

98.3% 

6.2  Flow  field  in  the  first  half  chord 

Figures  6.4  to  6.48  show  the  blade-to-blade  distribution  of  the  flow  properties  at 
various  axial  and  radial  locations.  These  flow  properties  include  relative  total  velocity 
(W),  yaw  angle  (P),  three  relative  component  velocities  (Wx,We,Wr),  turbulence 
intensities  (TwxWx,  Twewe ,TwrWr)s  and  turbulent  shear  stresses  (Twxwe,  Twewr?  TwxWr)  in 
cylindrical  coordinate  system.  During  the  first  half  chord,  the  flow  field  is  dominated  by 
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invicid  effects,  and  observed  to  be  relatively  uniform.  The  secondary  flow,  tip  leakage 
flow,  and  other  viscous  phenomena  have  not  fully  developed  and  are  not  very  strong  yet 
to  be  observed. 

The  flow  is  observed  to  follow  the  blade  profile  very  well  near  the  blade  surfaces. 
No  separation  or  reverse  flow  occurs  in  the  first  half  chord.  However,  the  present 
research  uses  a  high  turning  turbine  blade  (turning  angle  is  125.69°  at  hub  and  95.42°  at 
tip),  and  most  of  the  turning  is  distributed  in  the  first  20%  of  the  axial  chord.  It  is  difficult 
for  the  flow  to  smoothly  follow  such  a  high  turning  blade.  This  may  be  the  reason  for  the 
flow  in  the  front  20%  of  the  axial  chord  to  be  under-turned  along  most  of  the  spacing 
from  the  pressure  side  to  the  suction  side.  Near  the  suction  side,  the  under-turning  is 
much  stronger  than  that  near  the  pressure  side.  This  is  probably  due  to  the  much  higher 
turning  on  the  suction  side  of  the  blade  surface.  Due  to  the  tip  wall  boundary  viscous 
effects,  the  under-turning  near  the  tip  wall  is  not  as  strong  as  that  in  the  main  stream.  At 
X/Cx= 20%  for  example,  the  flow  at  the  radial  station  H=0.98  is  less  under-turned  than 
the  flow  at  H=0.80.  The  under-turning  tends  to  increase  away  from  the  tip  wall.  Similar 
phenomenon  is  observed  in  the  pressure  distribution  on  the  casing  (figure  5.29).  Under- 
turning  is  changed  to  over-turning  near  the  central  passage  at  X/Cx  =  0.30,  and  then 
changed  back  to  under-turning  again  at  X/Cx=0.40  and  0.50.  The  highest-pressure  region 
is  located  near  X/Cx=30%  on  the  pressure  side  for  the  current  turbine.  The  flow  tends  to 
move  toward  the  suction  side  by  pressure  gradient.  This  may  be  the  reason  for  the  over¬ 
turning  of  the  flow  angles  at  X/Cx=0.30.  In  general,  the  flow  field  in  the  first  half  chord 
is  smooth,  turbulence  intensity  is  about  4  to  7%.  No  secondary  flow  or  tip  leakage  vortex 
is  clearly  observed.  The  flow  is  mainly  inviscid,  except  in  the  boundary  layers  near  wall. 
Potential  flow  theory  can  probably  give  a  good  prediction  for  the  flow  field  in  this  part. 
The  boundary  layer  has  not  fully  developed  yet  in  the  first  half  chord,  its  thickness  is  thin 
on  both  pressure  and  suction  sides. 

The  turbulence  intensities  of  the  radial  velocity  component  are  relatively  high  from 
X/Cx=0.20  to  0.40.  The  upstream  nozzle  wake,  nozzle  rotor  interaction,  tip  wall 
boundary,  or  radial  mixing  may  be  the  reason.  The  gap  between  the  nozzle  and  the  rotor 
is  only  about  18.9%  of  the  axial  chord  of  the  nozzle.  This  distance  is  too  short  for  the 
nozzle  wake  to  fully  decay.  There  must  exist  a  strong  rotor-nozzle  interaction  by  nozzle 
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wake.  Since  the  presented  flow  field  are  near  the  tip  wall  (H=0.80  to  0.98),  the  casing 
wall  boundary  layer  and  the  secondary  flow  from  the  upstream  nozzle  are  also  strong. 

6.3  Flow  field  in  the  second  half  chord 

Tip  leakage  flow  is  observed  from  the  distribution  of  the  total  velocity,  yaw  angle, 
turbulence  intensity,  and  shear  stresses  beyond  X/Cx=0.60  (figures  6.4  to  6.48).  Figures 
6.49  to  6.52  show  the  passage-averaged  total  velocities,  flow  yaw  angles,  axial  velocity 
components,  and  tangential  velocity  components  at  every  axial  location  in  the  second  half 
chord.  The  contour  plot  for  the  axial  velocity  is  shown  by  figure  6.53.  The  flow  field  is 
divided  into  two  different  regions.  One  is  the  inviscid  main  stream  core  with  high 
velocity,  the  other  is  the  viscous  region  near  blade  surface  which  is  affected  by  the  tip 
vortex.  The  velocity  in  this  viscous  region  is  relatively  low.  The  mean  value  of  Wx 
decreases  beyond  the  mid-chord  because  the  passage  expands  from  the  mid-chord  to  the 
trailing  edge.  As  the  size  of  the  tip  leakage  vortex  grows,  the  main  stream  core  region 
becomes  smaller  and  tends  to  locate  toward  the  pressure  side.  A  sharp  displacement  of 
the  main  stream  core  region  is  observed  from  80%  to  90%.  This  displacement  is  related 
to  the  boundary  layer  development  on  the  suction  side.  A  region  with  low  velocity  near 
the  comer  between  the  suction  side  and  the  casing  is  observed  at  all  axial  locations  from 
60%  to  100%  of  the  axial  chord.  This  low  velocity  distribution  suggests  the  presence  of  a 
tip  leakage  vortex.  The  velocity  inside  the  center  of  the  tip  leakage  vortex  is  relatively 
low,  a  part  of  the  translation  energy  is  converted  into  rotating  energy  of  the  vortex  due  to 
the  formation  of  the  tip  leakage  vortex.  The  inception  location  of  the  tip  leakage  vortex  is 
about  60%  of  the  axial  chord. 

The  vortex  is  small  and  attached  to  the  surface  on  the  suction  side  at  60%  of  the 
axial  chord,  but  its  size  increases  rapidly  beyond  90%  chord.  The  last  station  investigated 
is  101%  chord.  The  largest  pressure  difference  across  the  blade  tip  is  observed  between 
60%  to  80%  of  the  axial  chord  from  the  pressure  distribution  investigation 
(Lakshminarayana  and  Xiao,  1998).  Therefore  the  strongest  tip  leakage  flow  should 
occur  near  60%  to  80%  too.  The  pressure  difference  across  the  blade  tip  decreases  rapidly 
beyond  80%  of  the  chord.  There  are  at  least  two  reasons  for  this  phenomenon.  One  is  due 
to  the  thickness  of  turbine  blade.  Turbine  rotors  usually  have  thick  blade.  Although  the 
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biggest  pressure  difference  exists  from  60%  to  80%,  the  leakage  flow  starting  from  the 
pressure  side  at  60%  chord  may  reach  further  down  stream  at  80%  of  the  chord  on  the 
suction  side.  The  leakage  flow  originally  at  80%  chord  on  the  pressure  side  may  reach  at 
90%  chord  or  further  location  on  the  suction  side.  Another  reason  is  probably  due  to  the 
interaction  between  the  tip  leakage  vortex  and  the  boundary  layer  on  the  suction  side. 
This  interaction  is  probably  very  strong.  The  tip  leakage  vortex  entrains  portions  of  the 
boundary  layer  fluid.  Since  a  locally  adverse  pressure  gradient  exists  beyond  80%  chord 
on  the  suction  side,  the  boundary  layer  thickness  increases  sharply.  This  sharp  increase  of 
the  boundary  layer  thickness  pushes  away  the  main  stream  core  and  the  tip  vortex.  At  the 
same  time,  the  tip  vortex  entrains  much  more  fluid  hence  develops  very  rapidly. 

The  development  of  the  axial  component  of  the  vorticity  is  shown  in  figure  6.54.  The 
diffusion  of  the  tip  leakage  vortex  becomes  very  fast  beyond  80%  of  the  axial  chord. 
Strong  interaction  between  the  tip  leakage  vortex  and  the  boundary  layer  probably 
accounts  for  this  diffusion.  Another  opposing  vortex  is  observed  beyond  80%  chord.  This 
is  probably  the  passage  vortex.  The  tip  leakage  vortex  and  the  passage  vortex  strongly 
interact  with  each  other.  The  development  of  the  passage  vortex  is  probably  the  third 
reason  for  pushing  the  tip  leakage  vortex  away  from  the  suction  side.  The  interaction 
between  the  passage  vortex  and  the  boundary  layer  can  not  be  discerned  in  the  plot,  the 
hot  film  investigation  will  complete  this  investigation. 
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Blade  Passage  Number 


Fiaure  6. 1  The  blade  periodic,  blade  aperiodic,  revolution  periodic,  and  revolution  aperiodic 
components  at  the  x/Cr=1.01  (1%  chord  from  trailing  edge)  and  H=0.93  position. 
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Oo 


20% 


Distribution  of  locations  in  axial  direction  (-Z  axis  direction)  are 
20%,  30%,  40%,  50%,  60%,  70%,  80%,  90%,  101%  of  axial  chord 
in  the  tip  of  rotor  from  leading  edge 


Distribution  of  locations  in  tangential  direction  (X  axis  direction)  are 
80.0%,  84.6%,  88.3%,  91.3%,  93.6%,  95.5%,  97.0%,  98.3%,  99.2%  of 
the  height  of  blade  starting  from  hub 


Figure6.2Grid  for  three  dimensional  LDV  measurement 
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6.3  LDV  measurement  locations  in  axial  and  radial  direction 
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Figure  6.5  The  distribution  of  total  velocity  angle  from  pressure  surface  to  suction  surface  at  the  X/C  =0.30 
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Figure  6.7  The  distribution  of  total  velocity  angle  from  pressure  surface  to  suction  surface  at  the  X/C  =0.50 
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Figure  6. 14  The  distribution  of  total  velocity  from  pressure  surface  to  suction  surface  at  the  X/C  =0.30 


Figure  6. 17  The  distribution  of  total  velocity  from  pressure  surface  to  suction  surface  at  the  X/C  |x=0.60 
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Figure  6. 18  The  distribution  of  total  velocity  from  pressure  surface 


to  suction  surface  at  the  X/C  =0.70 
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Figure  6.20  The  distribution  of  total  velocity  from  pressure  surface  to  suction  surface  at  the  X/C  =02 
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Figure  6.22  The  distribution  of  relative  velocity  components  from  pressure  surface  to  suction  surface 
attheX/C  =0.20 
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Figure  6.24  The  distribution  of  relative  velocity  components  from  pressure  surface  to  suction  surface 
at  the  X/C  =0.40 


Figure  6.25  The  distribution  of  relative  velocity  components  from  pressure  surface  to  suction  surface 
at  the  X/C  x=0.50 
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Figure  6.26  The  distribution  of  relative  velocity  components  from  pressure  surface  to  suction  surface 
at  the  A/C  =0.60 
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Figure  6.28  The  distribution .of  relative  velocity  components  from  pressure  surface  to  suction  surface 
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Figure  6.29  The  distribution  of  relative  velocity  components  from  pressure  surface  to  suction  surface 
at  the  X/C  =0.90 
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Figure  6.34  The  dtaribimon  of  the  velocity  nuetuation  correlations  from  pressure  surface  to  suction  surface 
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Figure  6.44  The  distribution  of  the  velocity  fluctuation  correlations  from  pressure  surface  to  suction  surface 
at  the  X/C  =0.60 
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Figure  6.49  passage  averaged  total  velocity  distribution 
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Figure  6.50  passage  averaged  yaw  angle  distribution 
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Figure  6.51  passage  averaged  axial  velocity  distribution 


Figure  6.52  passage  averaged  tangential  velocity  distribution 
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Figure  6.54  axial  direction  vorticity  development 

(black  for  anti-clockwise,  white  for  clockwise) 
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7  ROTATING  FIVE-HOLE  PROBE  DATA 


7.1  Blade  to  Blade  Profiles 

Figures  7.1  through  7.10  show  the  blade  to  blade  distributions  of  absolute 
pressure  drop  coefficient  (¥03),  absolute  stage  pressure  drop  coefficient  (vF3stage),  relative 
pressure  loss  coefficient  0Fo3r)  ,  rotor  static  pressure  drop  coefficient  ('P3Rotor),  total 
relative  velocity,  axial  velocity,  relative  tangential  velocity,  radial  velocity,  and  radial  and 
primary  flow  angles,  respectively,  for  each  radius  given  in  table  7.1.  Furthermore, 
contour  plots  of  the  same  properties  are  presented  in  figures  7.1 1  through  7.21.  Positive 
values  for  the  radial  flow  angle  and  radial  velocities  indicate  radially  outward  flow.  The 
velocity  profiles  show  the  presence  of  a  thick  boundary  layer  and  wake  on  the  suction 
side  of  the  blade,  and  a  thinner  boundary  layer  and  wake  on  the  pressure  side.  The 
probable  cause  of  the  thicker  boundary  layer  on  the  suction  side  is  the  transport  of  the 
nozzle  wake  and  presence  of  adverse  pressure  gradient  towards  the  suction  side.  This 
results  in  the  higher  velocity  defect  on  the  suction  side.  The  variations  in  relative 
tangential  and  radial  velocities  are  relatively  low  across  the  passage.  The  wake  thickness 
becomes  consistently  larger  as  we  approach  the  casing  due  to  rotational  effects.  Figure 

7.2  shows  that  the  absolute  static  pressure  drop  coefficient  remains  fairly  constant 
throughout  the  entire  passage. 

In  the  region  from  H=0.75  to  H=0.85  (figs.  7.5,  7.15)  the  wake  width  increases 
due  to  the  passage  vortex  on  the  suction  side  interacting  with  the  low  momentum  fluid  in 
the  boundary  layer/wake  region.  There  is  an  unexpectedly  wide  wake  observed  at 
H=0.85.  This  may  be  caused  by  the  presence  of  nozzle  secondary  flow,  which  was 
observed  in  this  region  of  the  turbine  (Zaccaria  and  Lakshminarayana,  1995).  As  we 
approach  the  tip,  the  radial  velocity  increases  dramatically  varying  from  -0.05  at  H=0.60 
to  -0.3  in  the  region  from  H=0.75  to  H=0.85  (fig.  7.8).  This  is  due  to  the  passage  vortex. 
A  similar  trend  exists  in  the  relative  tangential  velocity  distributions.  The  flow  near 
H=0.60  is  affected  by  the  blade  boundary  layer  and  wake  alone  and  there  is  little 
influence  from  the  secondary  flow  vortex.  This  accounts  for  the  lower  radial  and  relative 
tangential  velocities  at  H=0.60.  Figure  7.2  shows  that  the  absolute  static  pressure 
remains  fairly  constant  in  the  area  of  H=0.60.  There  is  a  slight  decrease  in  the  static 
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pressure  drop  caused  by  the  blade  wake  around  S=0.60.  The  reduced  velocity  in  the  wake 
raises  the  local  static  pressure  causing  a  decrease  in  the  local  absolute  pressure  drop. 

As  we  move  away  from  H=0.60  towards  the  tip,  larger  velocity  gradients  (fig.  7.15)  are 
observed  on  the  suction  side  due  to  the  passage  secondary  flow  around  H=0.80.  Larger 
decreases  can  also  be  seen  in  the  local  absolute  pressure  drop  (fig.  7.2)  in  this  area  caused 
by  the  vortex.  Figure  7.3  shows  an  increase  in  total  pressure  drop  in  the  vortex  area  from 
H=0.75  to  H=0.85  when  compared  to  H=0.60.  The  vortex  causes  the  low  momentum 
fluid  from  the  boundary  layer  and  wake  to  mix  further  away  from  the  blade  resulting  in 
much  higher  total  relative  pressure  losses  in  the  vortex  region.  The  radial  and  tangential 
velocity  variations  then  decreases  around  H=0.90  (figs.  7.8,  7.7)  as  the  effects  of  the 
secondary  flow  decays.  The  relative  total  pressure  losses  at  H=0.90  return  to  the  values 
that  they  were  around  H=0.60  in  the  core  flow  region.  The  effects  of  secondary  flow  are 
not  readily  observed  at  H=0.90. 

The  data  in  the  tip  region,  H=0.93  through  H=0.97,  shows  a  substantially  larger 
velocity  defect  (figs.  7.5,  7.15)  and  larger  gradients  in  velocities  due  to  complex 
interactions  between  the  casing  boundary  layer,  blade  wake,  and  tip  leakage  vortex. 
There  is  also  a  very  sharp  change  in  the  radial  flow  direction  around  S=0.30  caused  by 
the  tip  vortex.  There  is  a  strong  inward  velocity  on  the  suction  side  changing  quickly  to  a 
strong  outward  velocity  indicating  the  presence  of  the  tip  leakage  vortex.  We  also 
observe  the  highest  relative  total  pressure  losses  in  the  region  of  the  tip  leakage  vortex 
shown  in  figure  7.3  at  H=0.95  and  H=0.97.  The  losses  here  are  nearly  25%  higher  than 
the  losses  observed  near  the  secondary  passage  vortex  region  at  H=0.80,  indicating  a 
relatively  stronger  leakage  flow  in  the  tip  region.  The  plots  of  the  primary  and  radial  flow 
angles  in  the  tip  region  of  figures  7.9  and  7.10  also  show  large  changes  in  flow  angle 
across  the  center  of  the  tip  leakage  vortex  at  H=0.93  through  H=0.97.  A  total  reversal  in 
the  radial  flow  angle  across  the  tip  vortex  is  easily  observed.  The  significance  of  these 
changes  are  discussed  later.  It  can  be  seen  that  the  tip  leakage  has  a  major  impact  on  the 
flow  near  the  blade  tip.  This  impact  is  shown  to  be  stronger  than  that  of  the  passage 
vortex. 

7.2  Axial  Vorticity 
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The  axial  component  of  vorticity  was  calculated  from  the  measured  data  using 
the  velocity  gradients  in  the  radial  and  tangential  directions.  The  axial  vorticity  was 
calculated  using  the  equation  below. 

ax_ld(rWa)  3W , 

Q  r  dr  rd6  K  ' 

The  contour  plot  of  axial  vorticity  is  shown  in  figure  7.21.  Counter-clockwise 
rotation  is  represented  by  negative  vorticity  values.  The  vorticity  in  the  core  flow  is  very 
small.  Along  the  suction  side  the  vorticity  is  very  complex  due  to  interactions  of  the  blade 
wakes  and  secondary  flows.  The  effects  of  the  secondary  flows  dominate  on  the  suction 
surface  from  midspan  out  to  the  casing.  There  is  a  negative  vorticity  in  the  wake  region 
around  H=0.80  to  H=0.85  just  away  from  the  suction  surface.  This  may  be  a  result  of  the 
wake  interaction  with  the  passage  vortex  around  H=0.80.  The  clockwise  passage  vortex 
can  be  seen  a  quarter  of  the  way  out  from  the  suction  side  between  H=0.75  to  H=0.85  as 
the  flow  vorticity  becomes  more  positive. 

In  the  tip  region,  the  scraping  vortex  is  the  area  of  clockwise  vorticity  close  to  the 
suction  surface  at  H-0.97.  The  counterclockwise  rotating  leakage  vortex  is  seen  slightly 
further  away  from  the  suction  surface  than  the  scraping  vortex.  The  leakage  vorticity  is 
confined  to  the  area  above  H=0.93  and  occupies  about  on  quarter  of  the  passage 
tangentially.  The  vorticity  in  the  tip  region  is  very  complex  due  to  the  interactions  of  the 
casing  boundary  layer  with  the  counter  acting  scraping  and  tip  leakage  vortices.  The  tip 
region  vorticity  is,  however,  much  stronger  than  that  of  the  passage  secondary  flow 
vorticity. 

7.3  Velocity  and  Pressure  Loss  Contours 

The  contour  plots  of  the  absolute  pressure  drop  coefficient  OF03),  absolute  stage 
pressure  drop  coefficient  (T^stage),  relative  pressure  loss  coefficient  (T'cgr)  ,  rotor  static 
pressure  drop  coefficient  CP3R0tor),  total  relative  velocity,  axial  velocity,  relative 
tangential  velocity,  radial  velocity,  and  radial  and  primary  flow  angles,  respectively,  at 
x/cr=1.10  are  plotted  in  figures  7.12  through  7.20.  In  the  core  flow  region  of  the  passage 
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the  total  velocity  is  found  to  be  the  highest.  As  a  result  the  relative  total  pressure  losses 
are  the  lowest.  As  the  pressure  and  suction  side  are  approached,  the  blade  boundary  layer 
is  encountered.  The  total  velocity  in  the  wake  is  reduced.  As  explained  earlier  this  is  due 
to  the  transport  of  the  nozzle  wake  along  the  rotor  suction  side.  In  figures  7.13  and  7.15 
higher  total  velocity  losses  and  increase  in  pressure  losses  associated  with  the  passage 
vortex  are  observed  near  the  suction  side.  The  highest  relative  total  pressure  losses  are 
encountered  in  the  tip  region  due  to  the  tip  clearance  flow  beyond  H=0.93  on  the  suction 
side. 

Flow  characteristics  in  the  secondary  and  tip  leakage  flow  regions  are  complex. 
The  tip  clearance  region  from  H=0.90  to  the  casing  shows  significantly  reduced  axial 
velocities  and  sharply  changing  radial  and  tangential  velocities,  (figs.  7.6,  7.7,  7.8,  7.16, 
7.17,  7.18)  The  secondary  flow  region  around  H=0.8.0  show  a  slightly  less  reduced  axial 
velocity  than  the  tip  region.  Both  areas  also  show  the  reduced  tangential  velocity  and 
high  outward  gradients  in  radial  velocity  on  the  suction  surface  caused  by  the  vortices. 
The  relative  tangential  velocity  shows  increased  gradients  as  we  move  away  from  the 
blade.  The  flow  is  undertumed  in  this  region  due  to  the  secondary  tip  leakage  flow. 

The  design  value  of  blade  primary  flow  angles  at  exit  is  shown  in  table  7.1.  The  measured 
values  are  shown  in  figure  7.17. 


Table  7.1  Design  values  of  relative  primary  flow  angle  at  blade  trailing  edge 


H= 

0.5 

0.6 

0.7 

0.8 

0.9 

1.0 

Beta  = 

66.64 

66.94 

67.26 

67.55 

68.87 

68.15 

As  the  figure  demonstrates,  in  the  core  flow  region  around  H=0.6  in  the  wake 
region  the  measured  flow  angle  is  close  to  design.  The  flow  pattern  is  distorted  towards 
the  tip  as  the  secondary  and  tip  leakage  flows  become  dominant  on  the  suction  side.  The 
secondary  and  tip  leakage  flows  in  the  outer  region  of  the  blade  from  H=0.75  to  the 
casing  has  a  large  influence  on  the  flow  in  this  region. 

Examining  the  wakes  in  the  secondary  flow  regions,  the  total  relative  velocity 
contour  shows  the  highest  momentum  fluid  on  the  pressure  side  and  lowest  momentum 
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fluid  on  the  suction  side.  The  tip  leakage  flow  acts  to  sweep  the  low  momentum  fluid 
from  the  casing  wall  to  the  suction  side. 

The  passage  vortex  pulls  low  momentum  fluid  from  the  blade  boundary  layer  into 
the  flow  above  the  suction  surface.  These  vortices  entrain  fluid  from  surroundings  as  seen 
by  the  outward  velocity  near  the  pressure  side  and  inward  velocity  on  the  suction  side. 
The  high  relative  total  pressure  losses  in  the  tip  vortex  region  and  passage  vortex  region 
confirms  the  entrainment  of  low  momentum  fluid  by  the  vortices.  The  losses  in  the  tip 
clearance  vortex  are  much  stronger  than  the  losses  due  to  the  passage  vortex. 

In  the  tip  region  from  H=0.90  to  the  casing,  the  radial  and  axial  velocity  profiles 
show  large  gradients  due  to  the  interaction  of  the  casing  endwall  boundary  layer,  tip 
clearance  vortex,  scraping  vortex,  and  blade  wake.  From  the  primary  flow  angle  plot  in 
figure  7.20,  and  the  radial  velocity  and  radial  flow  angle  plots  in  figures  7.18  and  7.19 
respectively,  the  effects  of  the  tip  leakage  vortex  can  be  easily  seen.  The  flow  around 
H=0.90  is  highly  overturned  and  at  H=0.97,  the  flow  becomes  highly  undertumed  due  to 
the  leakage  flow  vortex  .  The  radial  velocity  and  radial  flow  angle  plots  in  this  region 
also  show  the  high  inward  velocity  on  the  suction  side  and  outward  flow  on  the  pressure 
side  associated  with  the  tip  leakage  vortex.  This  shows  a  vortex  in  this  region  moving 
counterclockwise.  The  tip  leakage  vortex  is  located  on  the  suction  side  of  the  blade 
centered  around  H=0.95  and  occupies  about  30%  of  the  blade  passage.  The  tip  vortex  is 
confined  to  the  last  7%  of  the  blade  height  in  this  experiment.  This  is  unlike  data  obtained 
from  cascades  where  the  tip  vortex  has  been  shown  to  move  further  away  from  the 
casing.  The  secondary  flows  and  relative  motion  between  the  blade  and  casing  in  an 
actual  rotating  turbomachinery  confine  the  leakage  vortex  to  the  comer  of  the  suction 
surface. 

7.4  Pressure  Loss  Coefficient  Analysis 

Figure  7.13  shows  that  the  secondary  flow  vortices  account  for  much  of  the  losses 
in  the  blade  passage.  Examining  the  losses  in  the  wake  region  at  H=0.75  through  H=0.85 
the  relative  total  pressure  losses  are  high  due  to  the  presence  of  the  passage  vortex.  The 
losses  measured  include  the  losses  due  to  the  blade  boundary  layer  and  wake  due  to 
turbulent  dissipation  as  well  as  losses  from  mixing  and  dissipation  of  the  passage  vortex. 
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The  losses  in  the  wake  decrease  around  H=0.90  as  the  effects  of  the  passage  vortex  at 
H=0.80  decay.  The  losses  here  are  caused  by  the  turbulent  dissipation  from  the  boundary 
layer  and  wake  alone. 

In  the  tip  region  from  H=0.95  to  H=0.97,  the  losses  are  much  higher  due  primarily 
to  the  tip  leakage  vortex.  The  contributions  to  the  losses  include  the  turbulent  dissipation 
of  the  blade  boundary  layer  and  wake,  turbulent  mixing  and  dissipation  of  the  tip  leakage 
vortex,  dissipation  in  the  casing  boundary  layer,  and  the  interaction  of  the  vortex  with  the 
casing  boundary  layer. 
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Figure  7.1  •  Stage  absolute  total  pressure  drop  coefficient  CP03)  distributions  X/Cr  =  1.10,  H=0.60  through  H=0.97 
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Figure  7.2  -  Stage  absolute  static  pressure  drop  coefficient  pF3Stage)  distributions  X/Cr  =  1.10,  H=0.60  through  H=0.97 
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Figure  7.3  -  Relative  pressure  loss  coefficient  (T03R)  distributions  X/Cr  =  1.10,  H=0.60  through  H=0.97 
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Figure  7.4  -  Rotor  static  pressure  drop  coefficient  0F3Rotor)  distributions  X/Cr  =  1.10,  H=0.60  through  H=0.97  ^ 
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Figure  7.5  - 
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Figure  7.9  -  Radial  Flow  Angle  (a)  Distributions  X/Cr  =  1.10,  H=0.60  through  H=0.97 
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Figure  7.13 
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Figure  7.14 
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Figure  7.15 
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Rotor  Exit  Relative  Axial  Velocity  Field  (Wx) 
X/Cr  =  1.10 


Figure  7.16 
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Figure  7.17 
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Rotor  Exit  Relative  Radial  Velocity  Field  (W ) 
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Figure  7.18 
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Rotor  Exit  Relative  Radial  Flow  Angle  (a) 
X/Cr  =  1 .1 0 
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Figure  7.19 
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Figure  7.20 
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Figure  7.21 
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8.  NUMERICAL  SIMULATION 


8.1  Governing  Equation  and  Numerical  Procedure 

8.1.1  Governing  equations  and  numerical  procedure 

Applying  the  Favre  averaging  procedure  to  the  continuity,  momentum,  and  energy 
equations,  the  five  mean  flow  equations  can  be  written  in  Cartesian  tensor  form  as  : 

-2/w. 

3(;T0B)+r~(p'(?°»  +  =  )Uj) = -£-(&,*„  - «,)  [8-i] 

at  ax  p  ax. 


Where:  /  =  -  f  fdt  -  time  averaging  of/ 

t  -»  °o  t  i 


f  =  -  Favre  averaging 

P 

Ty  =  TUj  —  pu'u'  -  effective  stress  tensor 


Pi  ~  Pu  ■*"  Puie  -  effective  heat  flux  vector 

eoR  =  P(e  +  W2  / 2  -  0)2r2  / 2)  -energy  transport  variable,  assuming 

rotation  vector  is  coincident  with  x-axis  and  r  is  a  distance  to  the  axis 

Reynolds  stresses  and  heat  flux  components  are  calculated  using  the  eddy 
viscosity  hypothesis  or  higher  order  turbulence  closure. 

For  the  stability  analysis  of  the  numerical  scheme  presented  below  equations  [8.1] 
can  be  rewritten  in  a  matrix  form: 

dQ  a(E,.  +EV)  [  m  +FV)  |  8(G,  +GV)  |  f  [g  2] 

9 1  dx  dy  9 z 

Q  =  {p  pU,  pU,  pU,  PeoR  )  ‘  vector  of  conservative  variables 
Ei,Fi,Gi  -  inviscid  flux  vectors. 
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Ev ,  FV,GV  -  vectors  of  viscous  terms, 

S  -  source  vector. 

Explicit  four-stage  Runge-Kutta  scheme  is  used  for  time  integration  of  both  main- 
flow  and  turbulence  equations.  A  compact  second  order  accurate  central  difference  flux 
evaluation  scheme  is  employed  for  the  convection  terms.  Diffusion  terms  are  discretized 
using  second  order  accurate  central  differences.  For  the  mean  flow  equations  a  fourth 
order  artificial  dissipation  is  included  to  damp  high  wave  number  errors.  Second  order 
dissipation  is  used  to  improve  the  shock  capturing.  Eigenvalue  and  velocity  scaling  are 
used  to  optimize  the  amount  of  the  artificial  dissipation.  Multigrid  and  an  implicit 
residual  smoothing  are  used  to  improve  the  convergence  characteristics  of  the  steady 
solver. 

Numerical  simulation  of  the  unsteady  flow  requires  special  efforts  to  reduce 
possible  reflection  at  the  boundaries.  One  and  two-dimensional,  Giles’  type,  non- 
reflecting  boundary  conditions  are  incorporated  to  minimize  the  reflection  at  boundaries 
and  to  minimize  the  computational  domain  (Fan  and  Lakshminarayana,  1996). 

8.1.2  Turbulence  closure 

Turbulence  equations  are  descretized  in  a  manner  similar  to  those  for  mean  flow 
equations.  “Lagged”  approach  is  utilized  for  the  computation  of  turbulence  equations, 
i.e.,  k  and  e  values  at  previous  time  step  are  used  to  calculate  the  eddy  viscosity  at  the 
current  step.  The  presence  of  the  source  term  in  the  turbulence  equation  results  in  a 
stability  problem  during  the  initial  convergence  period.  Two  mechanisms  are  used  to 
ensure  a  stable  calculation;  utilization  of  the  underelaxation  factor,  <|>,  for  k  and  e 
equations  in  addition  to  the  time  step  based  on  the  mean  equation  and  enforcement  of  an 
eddy  viscosity  limit.  The  maximum  ratio  of  |VM-i  is  set  equal  to  10-100  during  the  initial 
convergence  period  with  the  further  increase  to  1000-10000  to  ensure  the  correct 
solution.  It  was  found  that  the  utilization  of  <>=0.6  in  the  case  of  two-dimensional  flow 
and  <>=0.75  for  the  three-dimensional  flow  improves  convergence  characteristics  of  the 
solver. 
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8.1.3  Two-equation  models 

In  eddy- viscosity  models  effective  stress  tensor  and  effective  heat  flux  vector  are 
defined: 


Tij  =TW  -pa'ii*  and  qt  =  qu  +  pute 

Reynolds  stress  is  calculated  from 

— —  dUi  BUj  2  s  dUk]  2  _  — r 

-  pUiu,  =  17^\~3S,pk 

heat  flux  component  is  given 


^lu  Cp 


Pr,  dxj 


Turbulent  eddy  viscosity  is  computed  using  Prandtl-Kolmogorov  relation 

c  /  pk2 

Mt  - 

1  £ 


Transport  equations  for  turbulence  kinetic  energy  and  turbulence  dissipation  ratio  (for  the 
simplification,  in  subsequent  equations  averaging  symbols  are  omitted) 

d() ok)  d(pUik)  3  [  JLI,  dk 

-3^+  ^  '  =3—  (Mi  +—)t~  +pPk~P(e  +  D) 

at  ax i  oXj  <7k  aXj 


+  a  (m  +£l)3 £.  +Pj[c„f,p, -CcJ2e]+fS. 

at  axt  oXj  <7r  ox k 


a E  dxj  I  k 


Here  fj,  f2,  f^,  ce2,  cei,D,  E  are  low  Reynolds  number  functions  and  constants 


described  below. 


_ 

p  =  -u'u'  — -  -  production  of  turbulent  kinetic  energy 
dx: 


A  number  of  low-Reynolds  number  k-e  turbulence  models;  Chien  (1982),  denoted 
as  CH,  Lam-Bremhost  (1981),  denoted  as  LB,  and  Fan-Lakshminarayana-Barnett  (1993), 


denoted  as  FLB,  are  utilized  for  the  turbulence  closure.  A  summary  of  the  constant  and 
near  wall  function  for  different  turbulence  models  is  given  in 

Table  8.1  and  Table  8.2.  The  solution  of  the  turbulence  transport  equations  is 
numerically  coupled  with  the  solution  of  the  main  flow  equations.  A  second  and  fourth 
order  artificial  dissipation  is  included  in  the  turbulence  transport  equations. 


Table  8.1  Low-Reynolds-number  functions  used  in  turbulence  model 


Model 

Code 

Chien 

Ch 

l-exp(-0.0115y+) 

Lam-Bremhost 

LB 

[  1  -exp(-0.0 1 65Rey)]z(  1  +20.5/Ret) 

Fan-Lakshminarayana- 

Barnett 

FLB 

0.4fw/^Re,  +(l-0.4fw/ ^/Ref  )[l-exp(-Rey/42.63)]3 

Table  8.2  Low-Reynolds-number  functions  used  in  turbulence  models 


fi 

$2 

D 

E 

CH 

1.0 

LB 

l+(0.06/fn)3 

l-exp(-Ret  2) 

0 

0 

FLB 

1.0 

l-2/9exp(-Ret  2/36))fw  2 

0 

0 

where  the  near-wall  function  in  the  FLB  model  is  given  by 


fw  =l-exp' 


Re,. 


2.30 


2.30  8.89 


Re 

1  -  exp( - - 

20 


n3 


Constants  C^=0.09,Cei=1  ,44,Ce2=l  .92,ak=  1 ,0,oE=  1.3  in  the  LB  and  FLB  models 
are  the  same  as  those  used  in  the  standard  (high-Reynolds-number)  k-e  model  given  by 
Launder  and  Spalding  (1974).  Chien’s  k-£  model  has  slightly  different  values  for 
Cel=l.  35,02=1. 80. 
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8.1.4  Algebraic  Reynolds  Stress  Model 

Numerical  simulation  based  on  the  first  order  turbulence  closure  can  be  applied  to 
a  wide  range  of  cases  and  may  improve  the  accuracy  of  the  prediction  in  comparison  with 
algebraic  turbulence  models.  However,  deficiency  of  these  models  associated  with  the 
Boussinesq  approximation  and  empirical  correlation  used  to  derive  these  models  leads  to 
less  precise  solution  in  the  case  of  complex  flows  (Lakshminarayana,  1986).  Non¬ 
equilibrium  flows,  flows  with  streamwise  curvature  and  rotation,  flows  with  injection 
(e.g.,  film  cooling)  are  examples  when  the  first  order  turbulence  closure  does  not  provide 
an  adequate  level  of  accuracy.  Flow  computation  based  on  a  second  degree  closure  and  a 
subgrid  turbulence  modeling  (LES)  demonstrated  the  potential  for  the  improvement  in 
the  turbulence  flow  prediction.  Complex  models  generally  require  more  CPU  time. 
Another  factor  affecting  the  wide  acceptance  of  more  complex  models  is  a  potentially 
increased  dependence  on  the  numerical  stability.  More  complex  structure  may  lead  to  a 
less  robust  and,  as  a  result,  less  reliable  prediction.  It  is  more  difficult  to  develop  a  stable 
code  in  the  case  of  full  Reynolds  Stress  (FRSM)  models.  To  overcome  stability 
limitations  many  FRSM  solvers  utilized  a  simplified  approach  for  the  near  wall  region 
(wall  function,  one-equation  models),  thus  decreasing  the  accuracy  of  the  flow  resolution 
near  the  wall. 

Rodi,  1976,  suggested  a  simplified  algebraic  expression  for  the  component  of  the 
Reynolds  stress  tensor.  This  model  is  based  on  the  assumption  that  the  transport  of 
Reynolds  stress  components  is  locally  proportional  to  the  transport  of  the  turbulent 
kinetic  energy.  ARSM  may  be  considered  as  a  compromise  between  the  two-equation 
and  higher  order  models.  Implementation  of  the  ARSM  does  not  lead  to  a  significant 
increase  in  the  CPU  time  and  requires  an  inversion  of  the  6X6  (multidimensional  case, 
implicit  ARSM).  ARSM  uses  the  following  expression  to  calculate  Reynolds  Stress 
component: 


- u'u"  =  -k[Rg (2-C2)/2  +  (Py  - / 3)(1  -  C2)]/ 


-Ptt+f(C,-l) 


-  —  Syk 

3  " 


[8.7] 


where:  Pkk=  Pk=  -u'u" 


dxj 


-  production  of  k 
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-  production  of  Reynolds  stresses 


n  ”  ” 

Pij  =  -uiuk 


Wj_ 

dx t 


+  UjUk 


3^ 
dx t 


Rij  =  “2  <oP  (£ iPk  MX  +£JPk  u'u'k) 
Ci=1.5,  C2=0.6  -  model  constants 


In  current  research,  a  hybrid  model  is  utilized  in  a  near  wall  region.  Laminar 
sublayer  and  overlap  region  are  calculated  using  k-e  equation.  Matching  function  based 
on  Rey  is  incorporated  to  smooth  the  transition  between  regions  calculated  using  k-8  and 
ARS  models: 


fm  2  (- 


Re 

tanh(/7 — -I  y+ matCh  -1) 
1 .83 


tanh(/?) 


+  D 


where:  (3  is  a  slope  constant 

y+match  -  matching  location 

Kis  =  fm  RARSM  +  (1  ~  fm  )Rk-e 


8.2  Computational  details 

The  current  investigation  is  an  extension  of  the  numerical  simulation  presented  in 
Luo  and  Lakshminarayana  (1997).  The  emphasis  of  this  research  is  to  improve  the 
resolution  of  the  flow  in  the  tip  region,  including  a  detailed  analysis  of  the  tip  vortex 
development  and  assessment  of  the  utilization  of  an  ARS  turbulence  model. 

The  embedded  h-grid  is  utilized  for  the  simulation  of  the  flow  in  the  tip  region. 
There  is  a  significant  variation  of  velocity  vector  across  the  tip  clearance  due  to  the 
relative  motion  of  the  blade  and  casing.  The  maximum  change  in  velocity  amplitude 
reaches  90  m/s  within  1mm  distance.  Thus,  very  dense  grid  is  required  for  an  accurate 
resolution  of  the  tip  clearance  flow.  A  comprehensive  grid  dependency  analysis  is  not 
feasible  due  to  the  enormous  utilization  of  the  CPU  time.  Only  a  partial  grid  dependency 
analysis  has  been  carried  out.  The  numerical  simulation  has  been  performed  with  9,  12, 
and  18  grid  points  in  the  tip  clearance  height  (0.9  mm,  Tc=(rcas-rtip)/(rCas-rhub)=0.75).  The 
difference  between  the  solution  based  on  12  and  18  tip  clearance  grid  points  is 
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considerably  smaller  than  that  based  on  9  and  12  grid  points  within  the  gap.  All  results 
reported  are  based  on  the  grid  with  18  grid  points  in  the  gap.  Similar  analysis  has  been 
performed  for  the  vortex  region.  Twenty-  six  grid  points  in  spanwise-direction  are 
utilized  across  the  tip  vortex  zone.  The  total  grid  size  is  104  (axial)  X  60  (blade-to-blade) 
X  78  (radial)  (Fig.  8.1).  The  outlet  boundary  is  set  at  x/Cx  =  2  downstream  of  the  leading 
edge  to  ensure  that  there  is  no  influence  of  the  outlet  boundary  condition  on  the  vortex 
structure  development.  Pitchwise  average  flow  field  based  on  the  data  by  Zaccaria  and 
Lakshminarayana  (1995)  is  used  to  establish  the  inlet  boundary  conditions. 

8.3  Comparison  with  the  experimental  data 

Predicting  strong  secondary  flow  that  exists  in  a  turbine  is  known  to  be  one  of  the 
most  difficult  tasks  in  CFD  analysis.  Results  of  the  numerical  modeling  of  the 
ERCOFTAC  turbine  test  cascade  reveal  a  large  variation  in  the  position  and  the 
amplitude  of  the  secondary  vortex  predicted  by  various  codes  (Gregory-Smith,  1997). 
Current  prediction  of  the  flow  in  the  Penn  State  rotor  have  been  compared  with  LDV  and 
pressure  measurements  by  Ristic  et  al.  (1998)  and  Xiao  (2000)  to  establish  confidence  in 
the  simulated  results. 

A  previous  numerical  simulation  of  the  flow  in  the  Penn  State  turbine  Rotor  (Luo 
and  Lakshminarayana,  1997)  showed  very  good  correlation  between  the  predicted  surface 
pressure  distribution  and  design  values  from  Hb=0.13  to  Hb=0.90.  Comparison  (Chapter 
5)  also  indicates  very  good  correlation  between  the  experiment  and  predicted  values.  The 
numerical  simulations  presented  in  this  report,  which  are  based  on  a  refined  grid,  variable 
tip  gap,  and  a  k-£  /ARSM  model,  show  that  all  these  factors  do  not  affect  surface  pressure 
at  the  blade  location  away  from  the  casing  region  Hb<0.94.  Thus  that  comparison  is  not 
presented  here.  However,  the  pressure  distribution  in  the  vicinity  of  the  blade  tip  is 
strongly  affected.  Grid  refinement  has  the  most  profound  effect  on  the  predicted  pressure 
distribution  near  the  tip  clearance  on  the  pressure  side  (Fig.  8.2). 

The  comparison  presented  in  Fig.  8.2  shows  very  good  correlation  between  the 
predicted  and  measured  blade  pressure  distribution  on  the  pressure  side.  The  presence  of 
the  tip  clearance  flow  affects  the  pressure  distribution  only  from  97%  of  span  to  the 
casing.  The  pressure  field  is  essentially  two-dimensional  in  nature  (i.e.,  no  significant 
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variation  in  radial  direction)  from  Hb=50%  to  97%.  From  97%  of  the  blade  span,  the 
velocity  field  undergoes  sudden  turning  and  acceleration  as  the  flow  enters  the  tip 
clearance.  This  leads  to  a  rapid  decrease  in  blade  pressure  near  the  tip  from  x/Cx  =  0.4  to 
x/Cx  =  0.9  in  this  region.  This  zone  corresponds  to  the  maximum  tip-leakage  mass  flow  at 
the  pressure  side  of  the  gap.  The  low-pressure  zone  is  relatively  thin  and  extends  from 
Zg=(r-rtjP)/(rcas-r, jP)=-0 . 2  to  Zg  =  0.5.  Grid  density  should  be  adequate  not  only  in  tip 
zone,  but  also  below  the  blade  tip  to  provide  an  accurate  prediction  of  the  flow  in  the 
flow  acceleration  zone.  From  Zg=0.5  to  Zg=l  (casing)  the  pressure  level  is  relaxing  to 
the  levels  on  the  blade  pressure  surface.  This  is  caused  by  the  relative  motion  of  the  blade 
and  casing,  which  generate  the  blockage  near  the  casing  and  prevents  or  reduces  the  tip 
flow  acceleration. 

Predicted  pressure  distribution  on  the  suction  surface  also  correlates  well  with  the 
experimental  data  (Fig.  8.3).  The  characteristic  feature  of  the  suction  side  pressure  field  is 
the  development  of  the  low-pressure  zone  at  x/Cx~0.5  near  the  blade  tip.  This  pressure 
decrease  is  caused  by  the  development  of  the  tip  vortex.  The  location  of  the  minimum 
pressure  can  be  used  to  identify  the  trajectory  of  the  tip  vortex  (e.g..  Ho  and 
Lakshminarayana,  1994).  A  comparison  between  the  predicted  and  measured  location  of 
the  tip  vortex  path  reveals  earlier  initiation  of  the  tip  vortex  development  in  the  case  of 
the  numerical  simulation  (x/Cx~0.58  VS  x/Cx~0.64).  At  the  blade  trailing  edge,  the 
predicted  distance  between  the  vortex  location  and  the  endwall  is  higher  than  the 
measured  value  by  about  1.5-2%  of  the  blade  span.  One  of  the  potential  factors 
contributing  to  this  discrepancy  is  the  variation  of  the  tip  gap  in  the  experiment.  Design 
tip  clearance  is  xc=l.l%,  while  the  actual  clearance  varies  from  Tc=  0.61%  to  tc=0.9%. 
Base  calculations  have  been  carried  out  with  xc=0.75%.  Additional  simulations  discussed 
below  have  been  performed  to  assess  the  influence  of  the  small  variation  of  the  tip  gap 
height  on  the  predicted  flow  field. 

Distribution  of  the  axial  velocity  and  axial  vorticity  at  10%  of  the  chord 
downstream  of  the  trailing  edge  is  shown  in  Fig.  8.4  and  Fig.  8.5.  A  comparison  of  the 
velocity  field  with  the  LDV  data  (Ristic  et  al.,  1998)  shows  that  the  numerical  solver 
correctly  predicts  reduced  axial  velocity  zone  near  the  suction  side  caused  by  the 
secondary  and  leakage  flows.  The  zone  of  the  reduced  axial  velocity  extends  to  50%  of 
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the  pitch  near  casing  and  to  80%  of  the  pitch  near  the  hub.  Both,  the  experimental  data 
and  the  prediction  reveal  the  zone  of  the  reverse  flow  in  the  center  of  the  tip  vortex  (Fig. 
8.4).  Distribution  of  the  axial  vorticity  field  shown  in  Fig.  8.5  may  be  used  to  identify 
major  vortices;  1)  casing  wall  passage  vortex,  2)  hub  wall  passage  vortex,  3)  tip  leakage 
vortex,  4)  scraping  vortex  (i.e.  vortex  caused  by  the  relative  motion  of  blade  tip  and 
casing)  and  5)  wake  axial  vortices.  High  flow  turning  results  in  the  development  of  the 
passage  vortices  of  significant  strength.  The  hub  wall  passage  vortex  core  is  located  at 
Hb=  0.3  and  spreads  one  third  of  pitch  in  tangential  direction.  LDV  data  has  two  zones  of 
the  positive  vorticity  near  the  casing;  la  and  lb.  A  similar  distribution  can  be  observed  in 
the  predicted  flow  field  (Fig.  8.5).  However,  measured  axial  vorticity  in  Zone  la  is 
significantly  higher  in  comparison  with  the  axial  intensity  in  Zone  lb.  Predicted  axial 

co-W 

vorticity  distribution  has  an  opposite  trend.  Normalized  helicity,  — — — p=r ,  can  be  utilized 

|6)|-|W  I 

to  analyze  vortex  development  (e.g.,  Kunz  and  Lakshminarayana,  1992).  Normalized 
helicity  tends  to  unity  at  the  vortex  center  disregarding  the  vortex  intensity.  The 
distribution  of  the  predicted  normalized  helicity  indicates  that  at  x/Cx~0.8  the  core  of  the 
casing  wall  passage  vortex  (defined  as  region  with  normalized  helicity  equal  to  unity)  is 
separating  into  two  parts.  One  is  located  closer  to  the  casing  and  can  be  tracked  to  Zone 
la.  The  other  part  is  transported  downward  and  can  be  tracked  to  Zone  lb.  Based  on  this 
analysis,  both  la  and  lb  are  considered  as  elements  of  the  casing  wall  passage  vortex.  A 
comparison  between  the  predicted  flow  field  in  the  rotor  with  tip  clearance  and  without 
tip  clearance  indicates  that  this  separation  of  the  casing  passage  vortex  into  two  zones 
exists  even  in  the  absence  of  the  leakage  flow.  Both,  the  prediction  and  the  experimental 
data,  clearly  show  that  the  tip  vortex  is  confined  to  the  suction  side  tip  corner.  The 
maximum  leakage  vorticity  occurs  at  Hb=  92%  (prediction)  and  94%  (experiment).  This 
correlates  with  the  zone  of  low  pressure  on  the  suction  side  of  the  blade,  which  is 
discussed  above.  The  tip  clearance  vortex  extends  to  20%  in  the  pitchwise  direction.  The 
numerical  simulation  predicts  a  narrower  tip  clearance  vortex.  The  wake  development 
downstream  of  the  trailing  edge  is  three-dimensional  in  nature  with  a  negative  axial 
vorticity  from  60  to  80%  of  the  span  and  a  positive  axial  vorticity  in  the  lower  45%  of  the 
span.  Interaction  between  the  secondary  flow  and  the  wake,  augmented  by  the  rotation 
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effects,  is  the  primary  mechanism  responsible  for  the  axial  vorticity  generation  in  the 
wake.  Predicted  wake  axial  vortices  are  more  narrow  than  those  observed  in  the 
experiment.  This  can  be  attributed  to  the  interaction  of  the  upstream  nozzle  wake  with  the 
rotor  wake.  This  interaction  makes  the  suction  side  of  the  rotor  wake  significantly 
thicker.  The  current  simulation  assumes  a  steady  flow,  thus  the  rotor  wake-nozzle  wake 
interaction  effect  is  not  captured. 

A  comparison  between  the  predicted  flow  field  with  the  preliminary  results  of  the 
LDV  measurements  (Xiao,  2000)  is  shown  in  Fig.  8.6-Fig.  8.9.  The  axial  vorticity  field  is 
mostly  two-dimensional  distribution  at  x/Cx  =  50%,  with  the  exception  of  the  narrow 
zone  near  the  casing,  which  corresponds  to  the  development  of  the  casing  wall  passage 
vortex.  Presence  of  a  small  zone  of  negative  vorticity  close  to  the  blade  tip  indicates  the 
inception  of  the  tip  clearance  vortex.  A  comparison  of  the  surface  pressure  distribution, 
presented  earlier,  indicates  that  the  numerical  simulation  predicts  earlier  inception  of  the 
tip  leakage  vortex  in  comparison  with  the  experiment.  Therefore,  predicted  axial  vorticity 
field  at  x/Cx= 50%  of  the  chord  has  a  larger  zone  of  high  axial  vorticity.  At  x/Cx  =  80% 
(Fig.  8.9),  the  tip  leakage  vortex  has  grown  significantly.  The  predicted  axial  velocity 
field  indicates  the  presence  of  a  stagnation  zone  in  the  core  of  the  tip  leakage  vortex.  This 
effect  is  weaker  in  the  experimental  data.  However,  the  experimental  data  downstream  of 
the  leading  edge  (Fig.  8.4)  contains  a  significant  zone  of  the  negative  axial  velocity, 
which  is  similar  to  the  predicted  flow.  This  discrepancy  can  be  explained  through  a 
consideration  of  the  tip  vortex  development.  Presence  of  the  reverse  flow  in  the  center  of 
the  tip  leakage  vortex,  in  combination  with  the  fact  that  until  80%  of  the  chord  most  of  tip 
leakage  flow  is  not  entrained  by  the  tip  vortex,  may  lead  to  fewer  LDV  seeding  particles 
in  the  center  of  the  tip  vortex.  The  tip  leakage  flow  is  essentially  unsteady,  therefore  an 
experimental  error  may  occur  due  to  the  variation  of  the  position  of  the  vortex  core. 

An  overall  comparison  between  the  predicted  flow  field  and  the  experimental  data 
is  good  and  enables  a  certain  level  of  confidence  in  the  predicted  flow  field  required  for 
the  analysis  of  the  secondary  flow  development  presented  below.  The  discrepancy  noted 
may  be  attributed  to  two  factors.  First  is  the  limitation  of  the  flow  model  utilized,  i.e.,  the 
steady  state  simulation  based  on  the  circumferential  average  of  the  rotor  inlet  flow  field. 
Experimental  measurements  (Lakshminarayana  et  al.,1998)  and  two-dimensional 
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unsteady  simulation  reveal  a  profound  effect  of  the  unsteady  interaction  on  the  flow  field 
in  rotor.  Therefore,  a  steady  state  assumption  may  not  capture  some  of  the  time-averaged 
features  of  the  flow.  The  second  factor  is  associated  with  deficiencies  of  the  turbulence 
model.  Ristic  et  al.  (1998)  measured  strong  anisotropy  of  the  turbulence  field  downstream 
of  the  trailing  edge.  A  further  analysis  is  required  to  analyze  the  potential  influence  of 
non-isotropic  turbulence  on  the  accuracy  of  the  prediction. 

8.4  Vortex  field  development 

Endwall  boundary  layers  upstream  of  the  rotor  undergo  strong  modification  as 
they  enter  the  blade  passage.  Low  momentum  fluid  located  closer  to  the  wall  is 
transported  towards  the  suction  surface  due  to  the  blade-to-blade  pressure  gradient  and 
streamline  curvature.  After  the  flow  reaches  the  suction  side,  it  develops  into  a  passage 
vortices.  Streamline  and  streamwise  vorticity  distribution  (Fig.  8.10)  illustrates  the 
development  of  the  secondary  vortices  in  the  rotor  passage.  Hub  wall  secondary  flow 
impinges  on  the  suction  side  of  the  blade  at  about  50%  of  the  chord.  At  this  location,  it 
merges  with  the  weak  suction  side  horse  shoe  vortex.  Further  downstream,  the  hub  wall 
passage  vortex  is  transported  away  from  the  hub  wall.  At  the  trailing  edge  crossplane,  the 
center  of  the  hub  vortex  is  located  at  35%  of  the  span.  Development  of  the  casing  wall 
passage  vortex  is  affected  by  the  blade  casing  relative  motion  and  by  the  leakage  flow. 
Relative  motion  of  the  tip  endwall  contributes  to  a  more  intense  transport  of  the  casing 
boundary  layer  to  the  suction  surface,  in  comparison  with  cascade  flow.  Casing  boundary 
layer  starts  its  final  transformation  into  the  passage  vortex  at  x/Cx  =  40%  of  the  chord 
near  the  suction  surface  (Fig.  8.10).  Starting  at  x/Cx= 50%  of  the  chord,  the  development 
of  the  tip  leakage  vortex  affects  the  casing  wall  passage  vortex  intensity  and  pushes  it 
away  from  the  suction  surface. 

Relative  motion  of  the  casing  wall  results  in  a  flow  blockage  (in  pitchwise 
direction),  preventing  a  development  of  the  leakage  flow  within  the  first  30%  of  the 
chord  and  this  strongly  reduces  the  leakage  flow  further  downstream.  At  x/Cx  =  20%,  the 
tangential  transport  of  the  casing  boundary  layer  fluid  results  in  a  reverse  leakage  flow 
from  the  suction  surface  to  the  pressure  surface  (Fig.  8.  11,  streamlines  originated  at 
x/Cx=20%  of  the  chord  and  Fig.  8.13).  The  fluid,  located  closer  to  the  blade  tip,  is 
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transported  along  the  blade  centerline  and  leaves  the  tip  gap  only  at  x/Cx  =  50%  of  the 
chord  (Fig.  8.14).  This  observation  is  supported  by  the  distribution  of  the  accumulated 
mass  flow  rate  through  the  gap  plotted  in  Fig.  8.12.  There  is  a  weak  negative  tip  leakage 
mass  flow  rate  up  to  30%  of  the  chord.  Vector  field  at  Zg  =  0.33  indicates  that  the 
leakage  flow  entering  the  gap  at  the  pressure  surface  near  the  leading  edge  leaves 
clearance  only  at  x/Cx  =  50%.  Within  60%  of  the  blade,  a  significant  part  of  tip  leakage 
flow  originates  at  the  suction  surface  rather  than  at  the  pressure  side  of  the  blade  tip  as  a 
result  of  the  casing  wall  crossflow  boundary  layer.  Near  the  casing,  this  zone  extends 
from  the  leading  edge  to  x/Cx  =  60%  (Fig.  8.13)  of  the  tip  suction  side.  It  shrinks  to  about 
20%  of  the  chord,  from  x/Cx  =40%  near  the  blade  tip  (Fig.  8.14).  Further  downstream,  an 
increasing  pressure  gradient  across  the  tip  gap  confines  a  zone  of  the  reverse  leakage  flow 
to  less  than  5%  of  the  tip  clearance  height  near  the  casing  wall.  At  x/Cx= 55%  of  the 
chord,  all  streamlines  initiated  inside  the  gap  propagates  to  the  suction  side  of  the  blade, 
an  indication  of  the  normal  pattern  of  the  tip  leakage  flow  (Fig.  8.11).  The  tip  clearance 
flow  originating  at  this  location  mixes  with  the  main  stream  without  rolling  up  into  a 
vortex. 

A  strong  interaction  between  the  leakage  flow  and  the  casing  wall  boundary  layer 
immediately  turns  the  leakage  flow  downwards  and  streamwise  as  it  leaves  the  clearance 
at  x/Cx  =  60%  (Fig.  8.14  and  Fig.  8.16a).  An  analysis  of  the  secondary  velocity  field 
indicates  the  presence  of  a  vortex  inception  between  the  blade  surface  and  the  leakage 
flow.  Further  downstream,  this  vortex  is  transformed  into  a  full  scale  tip  leakage  vortex 
(Figs.8-16).  However,  streamlines  paths  clearly  show  the  absence  of  the  tip  leakage  fluid 
inside  this  vortex  at  x/Cx  =  60%  (Fig.  8. 1 1  and  Fig.  8. 16). 

The  inception  of  the  tip  leakage  vortex  occurs  around  50%  of  the  chord,  caused 
by  the  interaction  between  the  tip  leakage  flow  and  the  main  flow.  Increasing  leakage 
mass  flow  expands  tip  leakage  jet  penetration  into  the  main  flow  (Fig.  8.16).  However,  as 
stated  above,  the  leakage  flow  does  not  start  to  roll  up  into  the  vortex  until  80%  of  the 
chord.  An  enlargement  of  the  crossflow  area  between  the  leakage  jet  and  the  blade 
suction  surface  leads  to  a  significant  de-acceleration  of  the  flow  in  this  zone.  Ultimately, 
the  zone  of  weak  reverse  flow  develops  at  the  center  of  the  vortex  zone.  Streamlines 
initiated  at  the  location  of  the  flow  separation  zone  shown  in  Fig.  8.17  indicate  that  the 
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core  of  the  tip  vortex  comprises  of  the  main  stream  fluid  rather  than  the  tip  leakage  fluid 
until  85%  of  the  chord.  The  stagnation  zone  in  the  core  of  the  tip  leakage  vortex  grows 
steadily  from  its  initiation  up  to  the  trailing  edge  (Fig.  8.16).  Downstream  of  the  trailing 
edge,  the  zone  of  the  reverse  velocity  disappears  rapidly  as  a  result  of  intense  entrainment 
of  the  tip  leakage  flow  into  the  core  of  the  tip  leakage  vortex. 

From  80%  of  the  blade  chord  to  the  trailing  edge,  there  is  a  continuous  change  in 
the  amount  of  the  leakage  flow  entrained  by  the  tip  leakage  vortex  and  the  tip  leakage 
flow  mixing  with  the  main  stream  as  a  plain  jet.  At  x/Cx  =  80%  of  the  chord,  only  10%  of 
the  tip  leakage  mass  flow  ends  in  the  tip  leakage  vortex  (Fig.  8.16  and  Fig.  8.18).  At  this 
location,  most  of  the  tip  leakage  fluid  undergoes  a  quarter  rotation  as  the  outer  layer  of 
the  tip  leakage  vortex  and  is  then  pushed  downwards  into  the  main  stream.  Near  the 
trailing  edge,  this  part  of  the  leakage  flow  is  merging  with  the  rotor  wake  (Fig.  8.18). 
Within  the  last  7%  of  the  blade  chord,  practically  all  the  tip  leakage  flow  rolls  up  into  the 
tip  leakage  vortex.  The  only  exception  is  a  thin  zone  near  the  casing  wall.  In  this  region, 
the  scraping  vortex  prevents  the  flow  from  merging  with  the  tip  leakage  vortex. 

Accumulated  mass  flow  through  the  gap  grows  rapidly  from  40%  of  the  chord 
(Fig.  8.12).  Maximum  mass  flow  rate  is  achieved  from  x/Cx  =  70%  up  to  the  90%  of  the 
chord.  The  percentage  of  the  leakage  flow,  which  is  entrained  by  the  tip  vortex,  increases 
nearly  linearly  from  x/Cx  =  80%  of  the  chord  to  the  trailing  edge.  Thus,  the  combined 
leakage  mass  flow  is  equally  split  between  the  fluid,  which  is  entrained  by  the  tip  vortex 
and  the  fluid  which  interacts  with  the  main  stream  as  a  plain  jet. 

8.4.1  Secondary  and  leakage  flow  losses 

The  complex  structure  of  the  vortices  in  the  rotor  and  their  interaction  has  a  major 
influence  on  flow  losses.  There  are  three  major  sources  of  three-dimensional  losses.  The 
first  source  of  losses  is  due  to  the  presence  of  strong  casing  and  hub  passage  secondary 
vortices.  The  second  contributor  is  additional  losses  associated  with  the  development  of 
the  tip  leakage  flow.  The  last  source  is  the  increased  or,  in  some  cases,  decreased  losses 
due  to  the  interaction  between  the  tip  leakage  vortex,  secondary  vortices,  and  the  rotor 
wake. 

The  various  zones  of  loss  generation  due  to  the  leakage  flow  can  be  classified  as: 
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1 .  Loss  generation  inside  the  tip  gap,  including  losses  due  to  the  sudden  contraction  of  the 
flow,  tip  and  casing  boundary  layers,  and  a  potential  development  of  the  separation  zone; 

2.  Mixing  losses  inside  the  blade  passage.  These  losses  occur  due  to  the  dissipation  of  the 
tip  leakage  vortex  and  “plain”  leakage  jet-main  stream  mixing  loss; 

3.  Loss  production  associated  with  tip  vortex  development  downstream  of  the  trailing 
edge. 

The  numerical  simulation  is  a  valuable  tool  in  the  investigation  of  the  sources  of 
additional  losses,  as  well  as  their  distribution.  However,  the  predicted  losses  based  on 
CFD  modeling  are  not  very  reliable  in  terms  of  their  absolute  values.  No  experimental 
data  is  available  at  this  time;  therefore,  predicted  losses  can  not  be  verified.  Nevertheless, 
the  author’s  experience  and  the  information  presented  in  literature  show  that  CFD 
analysis  provides  reliable  information  in  predicting  the  trend  in  loss  distribution. 

Axial  distribution  of  the  mass  averaged  loss  coefficient, 

(?  =  (P0,-P0)/(AlT,2/2),  is  presented  in  Fig.  8.19.  A  comparison  with  the  loss 
coefficient  based  on  the  two-dimensional  simulation  shows  that  the  secondary  flow  and 
tip  leakage  losses  are  responsible  for  about  50%  of  total  rotor  losses.  This  conclusion 
correlates  well  with  experimental  observations  (e.g.,  Booth,  1985). 

The  presence  of  the  secondary  flow  and  the  development  of  the  tip  leakage  flow 
(Fig.  8.20)  results  in  increased  losses  downstream  of  the  trailing  edge,  while  the  presence 
of  the  axial  vortices  in  the  wake  contributes  to  the  increased  level  of  losses  in  this  zone. 
This  observation  is  similar  to  those  made  by  Ho  and  Lakshminarayana  (1994),  for  the 
turbine  cascade.  Inside  the  blade  passage,  increased  rate  of  loss  generation,  in  comparison 
with  two-dimensional  flow,  is  observed  from  50%  of  the  chord  as  a  result  of  the  final 
entrainment  of  the  casing  and  hub  wall  secondary  boundary  layers  into  corresponding 
passage  vortices.  Intensified  loss  production  from  x/Cx  =  90%  correlates  well  with  the 
changing  pattern  of  tip  leakage  -  main  stream  mixing.  At  this  location,  most  of  the 
leakage  flow  is  entrained  by  the  tip  leakage  vortex,  resulting  in  additional  losses. 

Losses  inside  the  tip  clearance  gap1  are  responsible  for  about  6-7%  of  the  total 
additional  losses  (Fig.  8.19).  This  low  value  may  be  attributed  to  the  absence  of  the  flow 

’Gap  losses  are  calculated  as  the  difference  in  the  mass  average  stagnation  pressure  between  the  suction 
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separation  inside  the  gap  and  on  the  blade  pressure  surface  in  the  vicinity  of  the  gap. 
However,  the  prediction  of  the  separation  zone  is  sensitive  to  the  characteristics  of  the 
turbulence  model  used. 

The  secondary  flow  vortex  structure  is  directly  related  to  the  distribution  of  the 
loss  coefficient  presented  in  Fig.  8.20.  Development  of  tip  and  hub  secondary  vortices, 
which  can  be  observed  at  x/Cx  =  60%  results  in  a  zone  of  the  low  pressure  near  the  tip 
and  the  hub  wall  respectively.  Farther  downstream,  mixing  of  the  secondary  vortex  is  the 
primary  source  of  losses  up  to  the  trailing  edge.  In  the  case  of  Penn  State  rotor,  the 
presence  of  the  tip  leakage  flow  does  not  affect  the  loss  generation  due  to  the  casing  and 
hub  passage  vortices.  This  conclusion  is  based  on  a  comparison  of  the  loss  coefficient 
distributions  for  the  cases  with  and  without  tip  clearance  (Fig.  8.20  and  Fig.  8.21).  At 
x/Cx  =  80%,  the  loss  coefficient  distribution  has  a  zone  of  the  decreased  total  pressure 
located  between  the  tip  vortex  center  and  the  boundary  layer  (Fig.  8.20).  Tip  leakage  flow 
streamlines  initiated  at  x/Cx  at  70%  of  the  chord  inside  the  gap  indicate  that  these  losses 
are  due  to  the  mixing  of  the  tip  leakage  jet  (i.e.,  part  of  tip  leakage  flow  mixing  with 
main  flow  without  entrainment  into  the  tip  leakage  vortex).  Beyond  this  zone  there  is  no 
indication  of  the  additional  losses  caused  by  the  mixing  of  the  leakage  flow  outside  the 
tip  leakage  vortex. 

The  development  of  the  tip  leakage  vortex  results  in  an  extended  zone  of  low 
pressure  near  the  blade  tip.  The  presence  of  the  reverse  flow  in  the  vortex  core  minimizes 
the  contribution  of  the  zone  of  low  total  pressure  inside  the  tip  leakage  vortex  into  overall 
losses.  Downstream  of  the  leading  edge,  mass  flow  associated  with  the  zone  of  the  tip 
leakage  vortex  is  higher.  Therefore,  the  contribution  of  this  zone  in  loss  generation  is 
more  profound  downstream  of  the  trailing  edge. 

Due  to  the  complex  interaction  between  secondary  vortices,  leakage  flow,  and 
wake,  it  is  very  difficult  to  calculate  contribution  of  various  sources  to  total  loss.  It  is 
estimated  that  the  tip  and  the  hub  secondary  vortices  contribute  50%  of  the  additional 
losses  (i.e.,  losses  in  addition  to  the  profile  and  plain  wake  mixing  losses),  while  losses 
due  to  the  tip  leakage  flow  account  for  about  35%  of  the  additional  losses.  The  rest  of  the 


and  the  pressure  sides  of  the  gap,  normalized  by  the  ratio  of  tip  leakage  mass  flow  to  the  total  mass  flow 
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additional  losses  is  due  to  the  interaction  of  secondary  vortex,  the  leakage  flow  and  the 
wake  (i.e.,  loss  due  to  the  presence  of  wake  axial  vortices,  etc.). 

8.4.2  Influence  of  the  tip  clearance  height  on  the  tip  leakage  vortex  development. 

A  numerical  simulation  of  the  turbine  rotor  with  different  tip  clearance  heights 
has  been  carried  out.  The  main  objective  of  this  investigation  is  to  study  the  influence  of 
clearance  height  on  the  amplitude  and  the  structure  of  the  secondary  and  leakage  flows. 
In  addition  to  gaining  a  better  understanding,  this  simulation  is  useful  in  establishing  a 
better  interpretation  of  the  comparison  between  the  numerical  and  experimental  results. 
This  study  will  also  provide  guidance  to  the  designer  in  optimizing  the  tip  leakage  effect. 
In  the  experimental  rotor,  the  blade-to-blade  variation  of  tip  clearance  is  about  30%  of  its 
average  value.  Three  cases  have  been  investigated:  with  tc=1.1%,  xc=0.61%,  and  no 
clearance  (in  addition  to  the  base  case  with  xc=0.75%).  Even  though  zero  clearance  is 
physically  not  realizable,  the  relative  motion  of  the  blade  and  casing  is  preserved.  A 
comparison  of  the  leakage  mass  flow  at  different  tip  clearances  (Fig.  8.12)  shows  a 
nonlinear  relation  between  the  clearance  height  and  the  leakage  mass  flow.  The  blade  tip 
boundary  layer  and  the  casing  boundary  practically  merge  for  the  case  of  xc=0.61%. 
Therefore,  leakage  mass  flow  at  xc=0.61%  is  equal  to  less  than  one-third  of  those 
observed  at  the  design  value  of  tip  clearance  (xc=l.l%.  Fig.  8.12). 

There  is  no  significant  difference  (beyond  the  moderate  change  in  amplitude  of 
vortices  and  position  of  the  tip  leakage  vortex  core)  between  the  axial  velocity  and  axial 
vorticity  fields  at  x/Cx  =  110%  of  the  chord  (Fig.  8.22  b,d  and  Fig.  8.4,  Fig.  8.5)  at 
various  tip  clearances.  The  position  of  the  tip  vortex  center  is  located  farther  from  the 
casing  for  the  flow  with  xc=l.l%.  This  is  due  to  the  earlier  inception  of  the  tip  leakage 
vortex  caused  by  increased  leakage  flow.  Based  on  the  results  of  the  numerical  modeling, 
it  is  possible  to  estimate  that  0.1%  increase  in  clearance  results  in  1%  change  in  the 
spanwise  position  of  the  tip  leakage  vortex.  Despite  the  significant  change  in  the  size  and 
amplitude  of  the  tip  vortex,  as  well  as  in  the  extent  of  the  tip  leakage  vortex  core  reverse 
flow,  the  overall  pattern  of  the  secondary  and  leakage  flows  in  the  case  of  xc=0.61%  is 
similar  to  the  base  case  (Fig.  8.22).  However,  there  is  a  significant  redistribution  between 
the  leakage  flow  entrained  by  the  tip  leakage  vortex.  For  the  case  with  xc=0.61%,  about 
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75%  of  the  leakage  flow  is  entrained  into  the  vortex,  while  the  base  case  has  only  50%  of 
the  leakage  flow  rolled  up  into  it.  Mixing  of  the  tip  leakage  vortex  results  in  higher  losses 
in  comparison  with  “plain”  jet  mixing. 
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Fig.  8. 1  Penn  State  rotor,  computational  grid 


prediction 


Fig.  8.2Pressure  distribution,  pressure  surface  (tip  clearance  zone  is  also  shown 
prediction) 


prediction 


tip  vortex 
path 


experiment 


Fig.  8.3  Pressure  distribution  ,  suction  surface  (tip  clearance  zone  is  also  shown  in  the 
prediction) 
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Fig.  8.10  Streamline  vorticity  (ai/2co),  crossflow  planes  are  located  at  x/Cx=60%, 
x/Cx=80%,  and  x/Cx=110%  respectively,  streamlines  are  initiated  5%  of  the  chord 
upstream  of  the  leading  in  hub  and  casing  boundary  layers 
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Fig.  8.11  Streamline  vorticity  ( (0/2(0),  crossflow  planes  are  located  at  x/Cx=60%, 
x/Cx=80%,  and  x/Cx=110%,  streamlines  are  initiated  inside  tip  gap  at  20%  and  55% 
of  the  cord 
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Fig.  8.12  Mass  flow  through  the  tip  gap  a)  case  with  tc=0.61%.  b)  case  with 
tc=0.75%.  c)  case  with  xc=l.l%. 
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Fig.  8.16a  Secondary  velocity  (calculated  as  velocity  vector  consisting  of  normal  to 
the  2d  design  streamlines  component  and  radial  component),  background  contours  - 
streamline  velocity 
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Fig.  8.16b  Secondary  velocity,  background  contours  -  streamline  velocity 
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streamline  vorticity  ((0/2(0),  crossflow  planes  are  located  at 
=80%,  and  x/Cx=110%,  streamlines  are  initiated  at  the  location  of 
ception  and  represent  mean  flow  fluid  particles 
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Fig.  8.18  Normalized  streamline  vorticity  (c$/2(d),  crossflow  planes  are  located  at 
x/Cx=60%,  x/Cx=80%,  and  x/Cx=110%,  streamlines  are  initiated  inside  tip  gap  at 
70%  and  90%  of  the  chord 
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Fig.  8.22  a)-d)  Flowfield  at  x/Cx=110%,  influence  of  tip  clearance  height  a)  Normalized 
vorticity,  0.61%  clearance  a)  Normalized  vorticity,  1.1%  clearance,  c)  Normalized  axial 
velocity,  0.61%  clearance,  d)  Normalized  axial  velocity,  1.1%  clearance 
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Fig  8.22  e)-f)  Flowfield  at  x/Cx=l  10%,  influence  of  tip  clearance  height  e)  Normalized 
vorticity,  no  tip  clearance,  f)  Normalized  vorticity,  no  tip  clearance 
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9.  CONCLUSIONS 


9.1  Experimental  investigation 

Three  low-pressure  regions  are  found  from  the  casing  static  pressure 
measurements.  One  of  them  is  located  inside  the  tip  gap  and  is  caused  by  a  sharp  edge  of 
the  blade  on  the  pressure  side.  Similar  low  pressure  cores  have  been  found  in  turbine 
cascades.  The  second  low-pressure  area  observed  is  caused  by  the  horseshoe  vortex.  The 
third  low-pressure  area  measured  is  caused  by  the  tip  leakage  vortex,  which  results  from 
interactions  between  the  tip  leakage  flow  and  the  mainstream.  The  tip  leakage  vortex 
formation  starts  near  50%  of  the  blade  chord.  The  vortex  develops  along  the  blade  and 
diffuses  beyond  80%  of  the  axial  chord.  The  pressure  difference  across  the  blade  tip 
drops  drastically  beyond  80%  chord.  This  reduces  the  leakage  flow  and  allows  the  tip 
leakage  vortex  to  diffuse. 

The  LDV  measurements  indicate  that  the  inviscid  effects  dominate  the  flow  field 
over  the  first  50%  of  the  blade  chord.  The  tip  leakage  vortex  is  observed  to  originate  near 
50%  of  the  blade  chord,  becoming  stronger  until  80%  of  the  blade  chord.  The  tip  vortex 
is  small  and  is  confined  to  the  region  very  close  to  the  suction  surface  of  the  casing 
comer.  The  vortex  follows  the  suction  side  of  the  blade.  The  tip  leakage  vortex  entrains 
portions  of  the  suction  surface  boundary  layer  fluid.  The  boundary  layer  thickness  on  the 
suction  surface  of  the  blade  increases  sharply  beyond  80%  chord  due  to  an  adverse 
pressure  gradient.  At  the  same  time,  the  tip  vortex  entrains  appreciable  amounts  of  fluid 
and  hence  develops  very  rapidly. 

The  passage  vortex  at  80%  span  and  the  tip  leakage  vortex  at  the  blade  tip  cause 
the  highest  losses  measured  at  the  exit  of  the  rotor  flow  field.  The  tip  leakage  vortex  was 
found  to  be  relatively  stronger  than  the  passage  vortex,  and  causes  larger  losses  in 
relative  total  pressure.  The  tip  leakage  vortex  also  has  a  larger  impact  on  the  flow  field. 
The  flow  field  along  the  suction  surface  in  the  tip  region  is  dominated  by  the  tip  leakage 
vortex  and  scraping  vortex.  These  effects  are  limited  to  an  area  on  the  suction  surface  in 
the  outer  7%  of  the  blade  span  and  to  about  30%  of  the  blade  passage  above  the  suction 
surface.  The  data  from  this  experiment  differs  from  similar  experiments  in  cascades 
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carried  out  by  other  investigators.  The  tip  clearance  vortex  in  cascade  tests  move  further 
away  from  the  casing.  The  secondary  flows  and  relative  motion  between  the  blade  and 
casing  in  actual  rotating  turbomachinery  confines  the  leakage  vortex  to  the  comer  of  the 
suction  surface. 

9.2  Computational  simulations 

Development  of  the  tip  leakage  flow  is  characterized  by  significant  velocity  and 
pressure  gradients  that  exist  in  the  tip  gap  and  its  vicinity.  According  to  the  result  of  the 
grid  refinement  analysis,  it  is  essential  to  have  at  least  15  grid  points  within  the  gap  for  an 
adequate  numerical  resolution  of  the  flow.  The  sudden  contraction  of  the  flow  generates  a 
low-pressure  zone  below  the  blade  tip  on  the  pressure  surface.  Therefore,  grid  also  should 
be  highly  clustered  at  least  two  tip  gap  heights  below  the  blade  tip. 

There  is  a  good  correlation  between  the  predicted  and  the  measured  blade 
pressure  distribution.  The  comparison  between  the  predicted  flow-field  and  the  LDV  data 
also  reveals  good  correlation  downstream  of  the  trailing  edge.  However,  the  numerical 
prediction  indicates  an  earlier  development  of  the  tip  leakage  vortex.  Pitchwise  width  of 
the  tip  leakage  vortex  is  smaller  in  comparison  with  the  experiment.  These  discrepancies 
can  be  attributed  to  the  limitation  of  the  physical  model,  especially  to  the  steady  state 
approximation  and  isotropic  nature  of  the  turbulent  model. 

Development  of  the  leakage  flow  in  the  rotor  significantly  differs  from  that 
observed  in  a  cascade.  Relative  motion  of  the  blade  and  casing  blocks  the  development  of 
the  tip  leakage  flow.  Mass  flow  through  the  tip  gap  reaches  its  maximum  at  85%  of  the 
chord.  Leakage  flow  leaving  the  tip  clearance  is  only  partially  rolled  up  into  the  tip 
leakage  vortex.  At  50%  of  the  chord,  all  the  leakage  flow  mixes  with  the  main  stream  as  a 
“plain”  jet,  while  at  93%  all  leakage  flow  leaving  the  gap  is  entrained  by  the  vortex.  Tip 
vortex  starts  at  around  50%  of  the  chord  as  a  radial  separation  zone  on  the  suction 
surface.  It  immediately  moves  away  from  the  blade  surface  and  grows  steadily  until  the 
trailing  edge.  The  core  of  the  tip  leakage  vortex  mostly  consists  of  the  main  stream  fluid 
entrained  at  the  vortex  inception  up  to  the  90%  of  the  blade.  In  the  case  of  the  intense  tip 
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leakage  vortex  growth,  a  zone  of  reverse  flow  develops  in  the  core  of  the  tip  leakage 
vortex,  increasing  the  flow  blockage  due  to  the  tip  leakage  flow. 

A  comparison  between  the  three-dimensional  prediction,  and  two-dimensional 
prediction  of  pitchwise  mass  average  loss  coefficient  shows  that  the  secondary  and 
leakage  flow  losses  are  responsible  for  about  50%  of  total  losses.  The  prediction  shows  a 
relatively  small  contribution  of  the  tip  leakage  flow  (less  then  30%  of  the  additional 
losses).  This  can  be  attributed  to  the  relatively  small  clearance  (less  then  1%  of  the  blade 
span)  in  Penn  State  rotor.  Most  of  the  losses  due  to  the  tip  leakage  flow  occur 
downstream  of  the  trailing  edge  through  the  tip  vortex  mixing. 

A  smaller  tip  clearance  results  in  decreased  leakage  flow.  It  also  leads  to  an 
increased  percentage  of  the  tip  leakage  fluid  entrained  by  the  tip  leakage  vortex. 
Therefore,  the  decrease  in  losses  is  less  prominent,  because  of  higher  losses  associated 
with  the  flow  entrained  by  the  tip  leakage  vortex. 
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